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THK  ORPHAN  BOY’S  TALE 


Stay,  lady — stay,  lor  mercy’s  sake. 

And  hear  a  helpless  orphan’s  tale  ; 

Ah,  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake — 

’Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pale  ! 

Yet  I  was  once  a  mother’s  pride. 

And  my  brave  father’s  hope  and  joy ; 

But  in  the  Nile’s  proud  light  he  died. 

And  1  am  now  an  orphan  boy ! 

Poor  foolish  child  !  how  pleased  was  I, 

When  news  of  Nelson’s  victory  came. 

Along  the  crowded  streets  to  lly. 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  llame ! 

To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought; 
t?he  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy: 

For  with  my  father’s  life  ’twas  bought, 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  Hoy ! 

The  people’s  shouts  were  long  and  loud — 

My  mother  shudd’ring  closed  her  ears: 

“  Rejoice,  rejoice  !”  still  cried  the  crowd — 

My  mother  answer’d  with  her  tears. 

“  Oh  !  why  do  tears  steal  dowm  your  cheek,” 
Cried  I,  “  while  others  shout  with  joy  ?” 

She  kiss’d  me :  and  in  accents  weak. 

She  call’d  me  her  jioor  ori>han  boy. 

“  What  is  an  orphan  boy I  said ; 

When  suddenly  she  gasp’d  for  breath. 

And  her  eyes  closed — I  shriek’d  for  aid: 

Bnt,  ah,  her  eyes  were  closed  in  death  ! 

My  hardshi|)s  since  1  will  not  tell; 

But  now,  no  more  a  parent’s  joy. 

Ah,  lady,  I  have  learnt  too  well 
What  ’tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy  ! 

Oh,  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed — 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide ; 

Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread — 

The  sailor’s  orphan  boy  has  pride. 

Lady,  you  weep!  What  is*!  you  say? 

You’ll  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ  ! 

Look  down,  dear  parents — look  and  see 
Your  hapi>y,  happy,  orphan  boy ! 

T  H  K  L  L  A  M  A  . 

It  is  very  singular  that,  althoujrh  the  Llama  and 
the  Paco  are  dome.‘<ticated  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
Chili,  as  the  liorsc  is  in  Eurojie,  or  the  camel  in 
Arabia,  we  scarcely  know  any  thins!  oI  them.  Peru , 
according  to  Gregory  de  Bolivar,  is  the  true  and 
native  country'  of  the  Llamas ;  they  are  conducted 
into  other  provinces,  as  New  Spain,  &c.  but  this 
is  rather  for  curiosity  than  utility :  but  in  Peru, 


from  Potosi  to  Canwcas,  these  iuiimaJs  are  in  great 
numbers,  and  make  the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians 
and  Simniard.s,  who  rear  tliem.  Their  flesh  is  ex¬ 
cellent  fixnl ;  their  hair,  or  rather  wool,  may  be 
spun  into  beautiful  clothing;  and  they  are  capable 
of  carying  heavy  loads  in  the  most  rugged  and  dan¬ 
gerous  ways ;  the  strongest  of  them  will  travel 
with  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  jKmnds 
weight  on  their  b;u;ks ;  their  pace  is  but  slow,  and 
and  their  journey  is  seldom  above  fifteen  miles  a 
day ;  but  then  they  are  sure,  ami  descend  preci¬ 
pices,  and  find  footing  among  the  most  craggy 
rocks,  where  even  men  can  scarcely  accompany 
them  ;  they  commonly  travel  for  five  days  together, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  rest,  which  they  do  of 
their  own  accord,  for  two  or  three  days.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines 
of  Potosi.  liolivar  iiffirms  that  in  his  time  above 
three  hundred  thousand  of  thes«’  animals  wen*  in 
actual  employ. 

The  growth  of  the  Lhuna  is  very  quick,  and  its 
life  is  but  of  short  duration.  This  animal  couples 
as  early  as  at  three  years  of  iige,  and  remains  strong  1 
and  vigo'^ous  till  twelve;  after  which  it  begins  to 
decline,  and  liecomes  entirely  useless  at  fifteen, 
their  nature  apjiears  moddled  on  that  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  They  are  gentle  and  phlegmatic,  and  do 
everj’  thing  with  the  greatest  leisure  and  caution. 
When  they  stop  on  their  journeys,  they  bend  their 
knees  very  cautiously,  in  order  to  lower  their  holies 
without  disordering  their  load.  As  soon  as  they 
hear  their  driver  whistle,  they  rise  up  again  with 
the  same  precaution,  and  proceed  on  their  journey ; 
they  feed  as  they  go  along  on  the  grass  they  meet 
with  in  their  way,  but  never  eat  in  the  night,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  that  time  to  ruminate.  The  Llama 
sleeps,  like  the  camel,  with  its  feet  folded  under  its 
belly,  and  ruminates  in  that  jKisture.  When  over 
loaded  or  fatigued,  it  falls  on  its  l)elly,and  will  not 
rise,  though  its  driver  strike  it  with  his  utmost  force. 

The  Llama  is  about  four  feet  high ;  its  body, 
comprehending  the  neck  and  heal,  is  five  or  six 
feet  long ;  its  neck  alone  is  near  three  feet.  The 
heal  IS  small  and  well  proi»ortioned,  the  eyes  large, 
the  nose  somewhat  long,  the  lips  thick,  the  upjier 
divided,  and  the  lower  a  little  dcqiending;  it  wants 
the  incisive  and  canine  teeth  in  the  iipjier  jaw. 
The  ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move  with  great 
agility.  The  tail  is  seldom  above  eight  inches 
long,  small,  .“traight,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  the 
end.  It  is  cloven-footed,  like  the  o.x ;  but  the  hoof 
has  a  kind  of  spear-like  appendage  behind,  which 
assists  the  animal  to  move  and  support  itself  over 
precipices  and  rugged  ways.  The  back  is  clothed  I 


with  a  short  wool,  as  are  the  crupper  and  tail ;  but 
it  is  very  long  on  the  belly  and  sides.  These  ani¬ 
mals  diticr  in  color;  some  are  white,  others  black, 
but  most  of  them  brown. 

These  useful  ami  even  necessary  animals  are 
attended  with  no  expen.se  to  their  masters  ;  for,  as 
they  are  cloven-f(x>te<l,  they  do  not  require  to  be 
slnxl,  nor  do  they  inquire  to  be  housed,  as  their 
w(X)l  .supplies  them  with  a  warm  covering.  Satis¬ 
fied  with  a  small  (lortion  of  vegitables  and  gTa.s.s, 
they  want  neither  corn  nor  hay  to  subsist  them ; 
they  are  still  more  moderate  in  what  they  drink, 
a.s  their  mouths  are  continually  moistened  with 
saliva,  which  they  have  in  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  any  other  animal.  The  natives  hunt  the 
(ritanaca<,  or  wild  Llama,  for  the  .sake  of  its  fleece. 
The  dogs  have  much  tnmble  to  follow  them ;  and 
if  they  do  not  come  iiji  with  them  before  they  gain 
the  riM'k.s,  both  the  hunters  mid  dogs  art*  obliged  to 
desi.st  in  their  pursuit. 

The  Pacos  are  a  snlmrdinate  kind  of  Llamas, 
much  in  the  same  (mqiortion  as  the  ass  is  to  the 
horse  ;  the  ;ire  .smaller  and  not  so  serviceable ;  but 
their  fleece  i.s  more  useful ;  their  wool  i.s  fine  and 
long,  and  is  a  sort  of  merchandise,  as  valuable  as 
silk.  The  natural  color  of  the  Pheos  is  that  of  a 
dried  rose-leaf,  which  Ls  so  fixed  that  it  undergoes 
no  alteiation  under  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers. 
They  not  only  make  gtxxl  gloves  and  stockings  of 
this  wool,  but  also  form  it  into  quilts  and  carpets, 
which  bring  a  higher  price,  and  exceed  those  of  the 
I.evant. 

The  Pacos  also  resemble  the  Llamas  in  llieir 
form,  excepting  that  their  legs  are  shorter,  and  their 
muzzle  thicker  and  cI^t.  They  inhabit  and  climb 
over  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains  The 
snow  and  ice  seem  rather  agreeable  than  incon¬ 
venient  to  them.  VV’^hen  wild,  they  keep  together 
in  flocks,  and  run  very  swift ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
{lerceive  a  stranger,  they  take  flight,  driving  their 
young  before  them.  The  ancient  monarch^  of 
Peru  rigorously  prohibited  the  hunting  of  them,  as 
they  multiply  but  slowly;  but,  since  the  arrival  of 
the  S()aniards  in  the.se  parts,  their  number  has 
greatly  decreased,  so  that  at  present  there  are  very 
few  remaining.  The  flesh  of  thc.se  animals  is  not 
so  gcMid  as  that  of  the  Guanacos ;  and  they  ar^only 
sought  after  for  their  fleece,  and  the  bezoar  they 
produce.  The  method  of  taking  them  proves  their 
extreme  timidity,  or  rather  their  weakness.  The 
hunters  having  driven  the  flock  into  a  narrow  pas- 
.sage,  acrass  which  they  have  streached  a  rope 
aliout  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  number  of 
pieces  of  linen  or  cloth  hanging  on  it,  the 
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I  an*  DO  intimidated  at  the  raf^  agitated  by  the  wind, 

that  they  stop,  and  crowdin^c  toother  in  a  heap, 
the  hunters  kill  fp^at  numbers  of  them  with  the 
(greatest  ease ;  but  if  there  are  any  (iuanacos  amonf; 
the  flock,  which  are  less  timid  than  the  Pacos,  they 
leap  over  the  rope  with  fpeat  agility.  The  exam¬ 
ple  is  immediately  followed  by  the  whole  flock,  and 
they  escape  the  stratagem  of  their  pursuers. 

With  resfiect  to  the  domestic  Pacos,  they  are 
used  to  carry  burdens  like  the  Llamas;  but,  being 
smaller  and  weaker,  they  carry  much  less  weight. 
They  are  likewise  of  a  more  stubborn  nature;  and, 
when  once  they  rest  with  tlieir  loatl,  they  will 
suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  sixmer  than 
rise.  The  Indians  have  never  made  use  of  the  milk 
of  these  animals,  as  they  liave  scarcely  enough  to 
supply  their  own  young.  The  great  profit  derived 
from  their  wool  has  induced  the  S|)aniards  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  naturalize  them  in  Kurojie :  they  have 
transported  them  into  Sjiain,  in  hopes  to  nii«e  the 
breed  in  that  country ;  but  the  climate  not  agreeing 
with  their  nature,  not  one  of  them  live<l.  We  are 
nevertheless  {lersuaded  that  the.se  animals  which 
are  more  valuable  than  the  Llamas  might  thrive 
u{K)n  our  mountains,  especially  upon  the  Pyrenean. 
Those  who  brought  them  into  Spain  did  not  consider 
that  they  can  exist,  even  in  Peru,  only  in  the  cold 
regions;  that  is,  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  ;  that  they  are  never  to  be  found  in  the  val¬ 
leys,  and  die  if  brought  into  hot  countries ;  that 
consequently,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  they  should 
be  landed,  not  in  S{)ain,  but  in  Scotland,  and  even 
in  Norway,  and  with  greater  certainty  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenean,  Alpine,  or  otlier  mountains,  where 
they  might  climb,  and  attain  to  the  region  that 
most  agrees  with  their  nature. 

The  Llama  is  in  general  a  timid  and  docile  ani¬ 
mal.  If  teased  or  ill-treated,  however,  they  become 
spiteful.  Theii  mode  of  manifesting  their  anger  is 
.singular;  it  consists  in  darting  their  saliva  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  u})on  the  {lenion  who  offends 
them.  They  will  cover  witli  it  a  surface  of  three 
nr  four  yards  in  extent. 

The  foot  of  the  Llama  is  not,  like  that  of  the 
camel,  covered  with  an  elastic  sole,  which  joins 
the  two  toes.  From  the  absence  of  this  entire  sole, 
the  species  of  South  America  is  erihbled  to  climb 
the  precipices  of  the  Andes,  which  are  its  native 
regions,  the  toes  having  strong  nails,  each  of  which 
has  a  thick  cushion  or  )>ad  below.  The  Llama 
also  wants  the  second  canine  temth  in  the  lower 
jaw ;  but  this  difference  i.s  nn^  by  .some,  consideretl 
such  as  to  require  a  separation  of  the  genus — for 
deer  of  various  species  have  the  same  deviation 
from  tlie  general  tyjs*:  Again,  the  absence  of  the 
hump  in  the  Llama  sfiecies  is  not  an  anatomical 
diflerence  which  constitutes  a  character ;  for,  as  the 
skeleton  of  tlie  Bactrian  Camel  with  two  humps 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Arabian  with  one, 
so  do  the  bones  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Llama 
agree  precisely  with  that  of  the  camel.  Tlie  zebu 
is  an  ox,  although  he  has  a  hump.  The  ears  of 
the  Llama  are  longer,  and  the  tail  is  shorter,  than 
those  qf  tlie  camel.  The  similarities  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  genus  to  which  the  camels  and  the  Llamas 
belong,  are  principally  these :  Each  species  has 
very  remarkable  |«eculiarities  connectetl  with  the 
economy  of  their  reproduction,  in  which  they  differ 
fnm  all  other  animal.s.  2.  The  camel  and  the 
Llama  difler  also  from  every  other  species  of  Hie 


class  of  ruminating  animals,  in  the  want  of  horns, 
and  in  having  two  large  insisive  teeth  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw.  .3.  The  stomachs  of  the  camel 
and  the  Llama  are,  in  some  degree,  similarly  con¬ 
structed.  Father  Feuillee  has  described  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  the  Llama;  and  maintains  that  it  has  not  only 
a  large  reservoir  for  carrying  water,  but  that,  like 
the  stomach  of  the  camel,  it  has  the  same  machi- 
nery  for  allowing  the  separation  of  solid  from  liquid 
aliment.  Sir  Everard  Home,  however,  describes 
this  portion  of  the  Llama’s  stomach  as  only  {lartially 
resembling  that  of  the  camel.  He  says,  “  the 
stomach  has  a  portion  of  it,  as  it  were,  intended  to 
re.semble  the  reservoirs  for  water  in  the  camel ;  but 
these  have  no  depth,  are  onlv  superficial  cells,  and 
have  no  mu.scular apparatus  to  clo.se  their  mouths; 
and  allow  the  solid  food  to  |)ass  into  the  fourth 
cavity,  or  truly  digesting  stomach,  without  going 
into  the.se  cells.”  But  that  the  Llama  has  an  in¬ 
ternal  mechanism  for  retaining  water,  or  secreting 
a  liquid  substance,  is  certain ;  for,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Ande.s  they  are  far  above  any  lakes ;  and  it 
has  been  observed  that,  in  a  state  of  domestication, 
t  they  never  exhibit  a  desire  to  drink  while  they  can 
obtain  green  jiasture.  4.  The  Llama,  according  to 
Molina,  (Worm  Nat.  del  Chili,)  has  a  conformation 
re.sembling  the  camel’s  hump,  being  provided  with 
an  excess  of  nutritive  matter,  which  lies  in  a  thick 
bed  of  fat  under  the  skin,  and  is  ab.>»orf»ed  as  a  com- 
jiensation  for  an  occasional  want  of  food.  These 
remarkable  similarities  certainly  warrant  naturalists 
in  classing  the  camel  and  the  Llama  in  the  same 
genus,  although  they  differ  both  in  size  and  form. 
They  are  each  evidently  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
endurance  of  great  hardships  and  privations — the 
one  amid  the  .sands  of  the  desert,  under  a  burning 
sun — the  other  on  the  wastes  of  some  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  the  world,  w'ith  a  region  of  perpetual 
snow  above  them.  The  slight  variations  in  their 
conformation,  such  as  that  of  the  foot,  are  modifi¬ 
cations  of  nature  which  fit  them  for  their  respective 
localities,  and  peculiar  destinations. 

THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE. 

BT  BRTAIfT. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad. 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around ; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad. 

And  gladnees  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  ? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hangbird  and  wren. 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky ; 
The  ground-squirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den, 

And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  cloud*  arc  at  play  in  the  azure  s|>ace. 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale. 
And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase. 

And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There’s  a  dance  of  leaves  in  the  asi>an  bower. 

There’s  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beachen  tree. 
There’s  a  smile  on  the  fruit  and  a  smile  on  the  flower. 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray. 

On  the  leaping  waters  »nd  gay  young  isles. 

Ay,  look,  and  he’ll  smile  thy  gloom  away. 

“  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  thou 
goest.”  Ecccles.  ix.  lo. 
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TALES  OF  travellers. 

Number  Three. 

GOLOWNIN’S  captivity. 

“Mamma,”  said  little  Harrj’,  one  evening,  “do 
you  know  that  I  begin  to  think  it  is  a  very  goo<l 
thing  to  be  a  traveller.  I  should  like  to  go  my.seli, 
and  visit  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  Be.sides 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  countries,  I  should  like  to  1k> 
acquainted  with  so  many  ho.spitable  jieople.  ^'on 
see,  the  natives  of  all  countries  are  plea.sed  to  have 
strangers  among  them,  and  do  all  they  can  to  make 
their  .stay  agreeable.” 

“  This  is  not  the  ca.se  everywhere.  1  have  jiivi 
been  reading  of  a  countrj',  where  the  native.s  make 
no  dilficulty  of  shutting  innocent  .strangers  ujt  m 
pri.son.” 

“  Then  I  am  sure  they  arc  very  gocxl-for-nothiiig 
people.  I  will  not  go  to  see  them,  at  any  rate.” 

“\ou  jierceive,  I  suppose,  that  before  you  set 
out  on  your  travels,  it  will  be  necessary'  to  learn 
something  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  difler- 
ent  nations  of  the  earth ;  or,  you  may  unfortunately 
land  in  a  country',  w  here,  instead  of  the  agreeable 
reception  you  expected,  you  may  chance  to  Ik*  clap¬ 
ped  into  prison,  without  having  even  intended  to  do 
any  thing  wrong.” 

“Where  is  this  country  of  unjust  pople, 
mamma?” 

“  The  country  I  speak  of  consists  of  several  isl 
ands,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  You  may  find 
them  between  the  30th  and  50th  degree  of  north 
latitude.” 

“  Oh,  then  it  must  be  Japan !”  .said  I/acy.  “  There 
are  no  other  islands  in  that  situation.  But,  mamma, 
I  thought  the  Japanese  were  a  mild,  harmless  peo¬ 
ple,  that  pointed  pretty  cabinets,  and  did  many  other 
ingenious  things.  I  did  not  think  they  had  fx'en 
cruel  and  unjust.” 

“  When  not  affronted  or  irritated,”  replied  her 
mother,  “  The  Japanese  are  a  mild  and  courteous 
jieople  ;  and  the  inju.stice  complain  of  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  deserve  so  harsh  a  name.” 

“  Oh,  mother!”  exclaimed  Harry,  “is  it  not  the 
most  unjust  thing  in  the  world,  to  put  an  iniuKent 
man  into  prison 

I.,etmeask  you  a  question,  Harry.  You  know' 
that  every  country  is  governed  by  its  ow'u  laws. 
Are  those  laws  lO  be  obeyed,  or  are  they  not  ?” 

“  Certainly,  mamma ;  or  else  it  would  .soon  be  a 
land  of  confusion.” 

“  And  w'hen  the  laws  are  broken,  is  it  just  for 
the  government  to  punish  the  offender,  or  is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  mother.” 

“  The  Japanese  so  little  re.semble  you,  Harry, 
that  they  have  resolved  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
other  nations ;  and  their  law  s  strictly  prohibit  stran¬ 
gers  from  landing  among  them.” 

“  But  I  suppose,”  said  Lucy.  “  they  trade  with 
other  nations,  or  how  could  Jajian  cabinets  come 
here  ?” 

“  They  carry  on  a  little  trade  w'ith  the  Chine.'s*, 
and  with  the  Dutch ;  but  the  latter  being  Christian.*;, 
to  whom  the  Japanese  have  a  particular  dislike, 
they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  very  severe  restrictions. 
Only  one  port  is  open  to  foreign  commerce,  that  of 
Negasaki,  in  the  most  southern  of  the  Japanese 
islands.  This  town  or  city  is  built  at  the  mouth  of 
a  wide,  shallow  river,  but  the  Dutch  are  not  alloweil 
to  land  there :  they  have  erected  warehouses  in  a 
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small  island  opiH>?ite  to  the  city,  where  they  live  in 
a  state  of  imprisonment,  not  beinjr  permitted  toenter 
the  countiy-,  except  once  a  year,  when  the  Dutch 
p;ovemor  goes  under  a  strong  guard,  to  pay  his  res¬ 
pects  to  the  court  of  Japan.” 

Harrv  looked  indignant,  and  said,  “  1  should  not 
much  like  tt)  be  that  Dutch  governor,  to  be  guanleil, 
and  watched,  and  suspected,  as  if  I  had  been  guilty 
of  some  jjreat  crime.  Why  do  {teople  submit  to 
such  treatment  mother?” 

“  HiTause  they  think  it  more  desirable  to  obtain 
riches,  th.an  any  other  earthly  gootl.  They  submit 
to  the.si*  humiliations,  that  they  m.ay  profit  by  the 
trade  which  the  Ja|»aiiese  will  not  jiermit  them  to 
carry  on,  except  on  these  disgraceful  terms.” 

“  Then  1  am  not  of  their  opinion  :  for  I  would 
rather  lie  free,  and  live  with  jieople  that  trusted  me, 
than  have  all  the  riche.s  of  Japan,  and  be  treated  as 
if  I  were  a  thief.” 

“  I  suppose  you  cannot  tell  us  ain*thing  about 
Japan,  mamma,”  said  Lucy,  “since  the  jieople  of 
that  country  are  so  shy.  They  must  be  clever 
people  too,  to  make  such  pretty  things.  I  should 
like  to  know  more  of  tliem.  You  .said  they  {lar- 
ticularly  disliked  Christians :  do  you  know  any 
reason  for  that  ?” 

“  W'hen  our  Saviour  sent  his  apostles  to  teach 
Christianity,  he  desired  them  to  lie  ‘  wi.se  as  ser- 
jieiits  and  harmless  as  doves.’  But  the  Christians 
who  first  settled  in  Jajian  were  very  diHerent  people 
from  the  apostles,  for  they  were  neither  wise  nor 
harmless.  Instead  of  teaching  the  .lapanese  to  fear 
and  love  the  Almighty,  to  sjieak  the  truth,  and  to 
lie  just  and  kind  to  everybody,  they  meddled  with 
the  government,  and  induced  the  jieople  to  fight  and 
quarrel  with  each  other ;  till  at  last  the  Japanese 
thought  that  no  good  could  come  from  such  bail 
teachers,  and  they  rose  up  against  them,  killed 
some,  and  drove  away  the  others,  and  resolved  to 
have  no  more  mischief-making  foreigners  in  their 
country.” 

“  But  it  was  ver\’  ill-natured  and  unreasonable,” 
said  Lucy,  “  to  dislike  all  Chri.stians,  because  a  few 
bail  men  behaved  ill  in  their  countr)'.” 

“  Surely  it  was  very  natural  of  them  to  judge  of 
the  general  character  of  Chri.stian.s  from  the  conduct 
of  those  who  came  among  them.  The  Japanese 
are  by  no  means  unamiable,  or  inclined  to  behave 
ill  to  those  who  are  in  their  {xiwer.  If  you  like,  I 
will  tell  you  a  story  of  .some  Russians  who  .spent 
several  years  in  captivity  among  the  Japanese.” 

“  I  should  be  very  glail  to  hear  it,  and  so  would 
Harry,  I  am  sure.  Who  were  the  people,  mamma, 
and  how  came  they  to  be  in  Jajian  ?” 

“  Not  many  years  ago,  a  Russian  ship,  called 
the  Diana,  hapjiened  to  be  at  Kamtschatka :  while 
at  anchor  there,  the  captain  received  orders  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  Knrile  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Tartary, 
from  the  island  of  Saghalen  to  Ochotsk.  This  was 
a  formidable  undertaking,  the  seas  surrounding 
those  islands  being  often  agitated  by  violent  storms. 
Nor  w’as  this  the  only  difficulty.  Such  thick  fogs 
prevail  there,  that  sometimes  the  islands  cannot  be 
seen  at  all ;  and  several  ships  that  had  attempted 
to  examine  their  costs,  had  been  obliged  to  return 
without  affecting  that  purpose.  Captain  Golownin, 
who  commanded  the  Diana,  carefully  read  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  these  different  voyages ;  for  he  knew  he 
was  going  to  undertake  a  difficult  enterpri.se,  and 
he  wished  to  obtain  all  the  advantage  he  could, 


from  the  exjierience  of  those  who  hail  gone  before 
him.  He  also  made  inquiries  of  some  of  the  natives 
of  Kamtschatka,  who  ha>l  U^en  to  tlie  Kurile  isl- 
mds ;  but  these  jieople  were  so  ignorant  that  he 
could  not  make  any  use  of  their  information.” 

“  Did  they  not  speak  the  truth  then,  mamma  ? 
Surely  they  might  ha^e  told  what  they  hail  st‘en, 
though  they  were  ignoiant !” 

“  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  thinking  so,  Harrv. 
But  although  these*  |H‘ople  might  not  intend  tode|Kut 
from  llie  truth,  the  lu’counts  of  men  who  .ire  so 
igiionuit  as  the.se  jkhh  Kamtschatk.aiis  aie  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  f»een,can  seldom  lie  de|H*nded  U|h)ii, 
liecau.se  they  observe  and  remember  so  little.  Very 
likely  they  might  have  told  him  how  many  skins 
of  foxes  they  had  obtained  in  their  last  journey ;  but 
when  he  asked  them  what  sort  of  weather  they  h;ul, 
they  only  knew  that  there  were  some  bright  days 
in  summer :  they  could  not  rememlier  anything  else. 
I  low  long  the  tine  weather  lasted,  and  where  they 
were  when  they  enjoyed  it,  they  hail  quite  for¬ 
gotten,” 

“  If  I  hail  been  Captain  Golownin,  I  should  have 
thought  of  ‘  Eyes  and  no  Eye.s.’  How’  did  he  pro¬ 
ceed,  mamma?” 

“  When  he  had  gained  all  the  information  he 
I  could,  and  settled  his  plan.s,  he  detemiined  to  set 
sail.  Toward  the  end  of  April  he  ojKmed  for  his 
vessel  a  passage  through  the  ice,  and  on  the  4th  of 
May  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  .sea.  He,  like 
tho.se  who  had  gone  before  him,  met  with  thick 
fogs  and  violent  currents;  but  notwithstanding 
these  imjiediments,  he  succeedetl  in  obsi*rving  the 
coasts  of  .several  of  the  Kurile  islands.  Ow'iiig  to 
contrary  wrinds  and  fogs,  they  did  not  reach  the 
straits  of  Matsmai  till  the  begining  of  July.  They 
wished  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provi.sion.s,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Kuna- 
.shier;  but  the  Jajianese  did  not  give  them  a  very 
civil  reception,  for  the  guns  of  the  castle  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  fire  ujmn  the  Russian  ve.s.sel.  As  it 
did  not  .seem  likely  they  would  allow  a  boat  to 
ajiproach  the  shore.  Captain  Golownin  thought  he 
would  find  some  w’ay  of  letting  the  Jajianese  know 
what  he  wanted  to  obtain  from  them ;  and  al.so  of 
making  them  .sensible  of  their  ill  conduct,  in  firing 
[  at  people  who  did  not  offer  them  any  injury.  How 
do  you  think  he  managed  to  do  this 

“  1  suppose,”  .said  Harry,  he  took  a  .speaking- 
trumjiet,  and  shouted  very  loud  indeed.” 

“  If  he  had,  the  Japanese  did  not  understand  the 
Russian  language.  Can  you  guess,  Lucy  ?” 

“No,  indeed,  mamma.  I  was  going  to  gue.ss 
that  he  .shot  an  arrow  on  to  the  shore,  with  a  letter 
tied  to  it.  But  that  would  have  been  of  no  .service, 
you  know.” 

“  Well,  I  .supi)o.se  I  mu.st  tell  you.  He  sawed  a 
cask  in  two,  and  in  one  half  he  placed  a  glass  of 
fresh  water,  a  piece  of  wood,  and  a  handful  of  rice, 
to  show  that  he  was  in  want  of  these  articles :  the 
other  half  contained  a  little  money,  a  piece  of  yel¬ 
low  cloth,  and  .some  beads  and  pearls ;  meaning  to 
show  the  .lajianese  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  for 
what  he  wished  to  obtain  from  them.” 

“  That  was  jilain  enough,”  said  Lucy.  “  They 
would  have  been  ver}’  stupid  not  to  guess  what  he 
meant  by  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  JajKUie.se 
could  be  reproved  for  their  bad  behaviour,  by  that 
means.” 

“  I  liad  not  quite  finished,  Lucy.  In  the  half 


cask,  containing  the  mnney,  Jcc.  Golownin  placed 
drawing,  representing  the  harbor,  the  castle,  and  tlii|’ 
shiji.  The  ship’s  guns  were  very  distinctly  drawi 
so  as  to  show’  that  no  use  was  made  of  them ;  btif 
the  guns  of  the  castle  apjieared  to  be  firing,  andth  ^ 
ball.s  were  seen  as  rtying  over  the  .ship.” 

“  .\h,  that  was  a  clever  thought!”  exclainus 
Harry  “  I  believe  this  cajitain  was  a  ver^’  inge 
nious  man  :  he  could  sjx'Hk  to  jioojile’.s  eyes,  thongt, 
their  ears  could  not  understiuid  him.  Go  on,  I| 
you  |ile:i.se,  dear  mamiiui.” 

“  When  all  was  jirejmred,  he  .set  Nith  the  jKirt^ 
of  the  c-a-k  atliKit  in  the  sea  bt'fore  the  tow’ii.  'I'h*' 
Jajianesi*  hal  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  to  knowfi 
what  It  could  be  that  the  captain  hati  put  into  the^ 
water:  so  they  sent  off  a  boat,  seized  their  prize, 1 
and  row’eil  back  again  to  the  castle.  However,  this  ' 
contrivance  did  not  induce  the  Jajianese  to  makej: 
any  advances  toward  acquaintance.  The  captain.;^ 
then  sent  a  boat  to  the  villages  on  one  side  of  thei'j 
harlior ;  but  the  houses  w’ere  all  deserted.  Thejj; 
RusvSians  took  some  things  tlwit  they  wranted,  but 
left  Eurojieau  articles  of  greater  value  instead  of' 
them,  hoping  to  persuaile  the  Japanest'  that  they 
came  in  a  friendly  way,  and  did  not  wish  to  plnn-  !^| 
der  or  offer  them  any  injury.  It  seems  as  if  this  gen¬ 
erous  iM'havior,  and  some  other  eflbrts  on  the  jiart 
of  Cajitain  Golownin,  ma»le  a  favorable  imjiression  ji; 
on  the  Ja|ianese.  They  sent  out  a  boat  with  some 
officers  and  a  Kurile  interjireteron  board,  who  made 
an  ajiology  for  having  fired  at  the  Russians  when 
they  attempted  to  land,  and  cxcu-sed  that  jiroceeding 
by  telling  them  of  the  outragi's  that  hail  lieen  com- . 
mitted,  some  year.s  before,  by  the  crews  of  two  „ 
Russian  vessels,  w’ho  landed  under  pretence  of  ob-  | 
taining  neces.sarv  refre.shments. 

“  Tliey  concluded  by  assuring  Cajitain  Golownin ,  4ij 
they  were  now’  convinced  he  had  no  Intentions  to 
injure  them  ;  and  they  invited  him  to  go  on  shore, 
and  jiay  a  visit  to  the  governor  of  Kunashier. 

H«  w’cnt  acconlingly,  and  had  reason  to  be 
jileased  with  the  civility  of  his  reception.  The 
Jajiane.se  invited  him  a  .second  time,  and  requested 
him  to  take  some  of  his  officers  with  him.  To  this 
proposal  he  ;dso  agreed,  and  landed,  aceomjHuiied 
by  one  of  the  officers,  Mr.  Chlebnikoff,  the  pilot, 
and  four  sailors,” 

“  Chlebnikoff!”  said  Harry,  “  Oh,  what  a  name ! 

I  am  afraid  I  never  shall  remember  it.”  * 

“  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  our  story. 

Call  him  the  pilot,  if  you  please.  But,  in  general, 

I  think  it  is  a  good  jdan  to  endeavor  to  remember 
the  names  both  of  jiersons  and  places.  People  are 
awkw’ard  in  this  resjiect,  often  make  .strange  con¬ 
fusion  when  they  attempt  to  tell  a  story;  and  it  is 
so  desirable  to  be  able  to  give  a  clear  account  of 
things,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  take  a  little  pains 
to  do  so.” 

“  I  will  try  to  remember  names  then.  Chelh- 
nikoff :  that  is  right,  I  believe.  Well,  dear  mam¬ 
ma,  how  did  the  Japanese  receive  the  Russians  this 
time  ?” 

“  When*Captain  Golownin  entereil  the  castle 
gate  he  was  .surprised  at  the  great  number  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  other  men  collected  there.  A  multitude 
of  Kuriles  surrounded  a  tent  of  striped  cotUm  cloth, 
into  which  the  Russians  were  introduced.  The 
governor  was  in  the  tent,  waiting  to  receive  them. 

He  wore  a  rich  silk  dre.ss,  with  a  complete  suit  of 
armor,  and  had  two  sabers  under  his  girdle.  His 
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nor-hearpre  wpre  )>Ukced  behind  him,  one  holditifi; 
ipear,  another  a  mueket,  and  the  third  hi»  helmet, 
rich  wan  a<iomed  with  the  hf^ire  of  the  huh. 
le  officer  next  in  command  nat  on  bin  left  hand  : 
too  had  his  annor>bearern  behind  him.  Four 
kers  were  sitting  cross-ltijtj^d  on  the  floor,  on 
:h  side  of  the  tent :  they  wore  black  armor,  .and 
f  d  each  two  sabers.  ()n  the  entrance  of  the  Kus- 
ms,  the  two  f^oremors  rose  up,  and  returned  the 
lutation  of  the  stran^'rs.  They  then  invite<l 
em  Ui  sit  on  an  op|Misite  lienrh  :  l»ut  they  chose 
use  the  seats  they  had  taken  with  them.  The 
ilors  seated  themselves  on  a  licnch  Isdiind  the 
jsaian  officers. 

"  After  the  introiluctory  civilities  were  coll¬ 
uded,  the  visiters  w’ere  entertained  with  tea  with- 
,  It  su|i;ar,  in  cups  only  half  filled,  as  is  the  custom 
Japan  ;  the  cups  had  no  .sau^'ers,  hut  were 
Uided  on  small  trays  made  of  varnished  wood, 
hey  afterward  bnnii^ht  pipes  and  tobacco,  and 
itered  into  conversation  by  means  of  a  Kurile 
iterpreter.  The  Russians  staid  to  dinner  with  the 
>vemor ;  but  when  they  wished  to  jiut  an  end  to 
e  conference  and  return  to  their  ship,  the  .lapanese 
rew  otr the  ap)>earance  of  friendship  and  hospi- 
lity,  and  refused  to  let  them  jfo.  The  Russians 
istantly  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  e.srajie. 
he  Ja|>anese  did  not  venture  to  take  hold  of  them, 
ut  set  up  a  loud  cry,  <and  threw  oars  and  lar^i* 
ieces  of  wood  at  them,  to  knock  them  down.  In 
pite  of  all  this  opposition  they  reached  the  castle 
ate,  when  the  treacherous  Ja|>anese  fired  several 
tmes.  Happily  none  of  the  party  were  w’ounded, 
aou^h  one  of  the  balls  whistle  |>ast  the  hejid  of 
Ax.  Chlebuikotf.  The  Jajianese  succeeded  in  de- 
iinin^  one  of  the  officers,  a  sailor,  and  the  Kurile 
nterpreter,  in  the  castle,  (aptain  (Jolownin,  with 
he  rest  of  the  ])arty,  made  ail  sjieed  to  the  landing 
dace:  but  on  arriving;  there,  he  jierceived  with 
lorror,  that  the  tide  ha4l  eblH*d  considerably,  and 
eft  the  beach  quite  dry.  As  the  Jajianest*  who 
nirsued  them,  saw  that  it  was  imjiossible  for  the 
-apUiin  to  g;et  the  boat  afloat,  they  liecame  bolder, 
ulvanced  a^^inst  the  Russians  w’ilh  drawn  saliers, 
with  muskets  and  spears,  and  surrounded  them 
tieside  the  lioat.  Poor  Golownln  cast  a  look  of 
regret  U|H>n  his  boat,  and  said  to  himself,  ‘  It  must 
be  so :  our  last  refuf^*  is  lost :  our  fate  is  unavoid- 
ble He  surrendered.  The  Jajwinese  seized  him  by 
the  arms,  and  conducted  him  into  the  castle,  to 
which  his  unfortunate  comjianions  were  also  con¬ 
veyed.” 

“O,  poor  fellows!  But,  mamma,  will  you  lie  so 
kind  as  to  tell  tis  what  you  moan  by  ‘  he  surren¬ 
dered  ” 

“  It  means  that  he  yieldetl,  or  pive  himself  up, 
without  resistance,  to  his  enemies.” 

“  Well  then,  I  think  it  is  cowardly  to  surrender, 
I  would  defend  myself  as  lonsj  as  1  could  stand.” 

“  Captain  Golownin  had  no  means  of  defence. 
Resides  tlie  lives  of  others  were  depending  upon  his 
prudence.  If  he  had  resisted,  and  irritated  the 
Japanese,  most  likely  his  officers  and  men  w’ould 
have  been  sacrificed."  % 

Lucy  was  not  so  much  inclined  as  her  brother  to 
discuss  the  question  of  self-defence ;  but  she  was 
very  anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  Russians,  and 
asked  her  mother  what  became  of  them  after  they 
were  taken  into  the  castle. 

‘‘  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  they  were 


bound  very  tqrhtly  with  cords,  which  occa.sioned  a 
ffreat  deal  of  sufferinf^.  The  Japanese  have  a  very 
curious  method  of  binding  their  pri.soners,  and  as 
the  jKKjr  Ku.ssians  were  all  tied  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  (with  the  same  number  of  knots  and 
nrioses,  which  were  tied  at  equal  distances,  on  the 
cords  with  which  each  of  them  were  bound)  it  seems 
probable  that  the  manner  in  which  prisoners  are 
secured  is  regulated  by  law.  There  were  loops 
round  their  breasts  and  necks,  their  elbows  almost 
toucheil  each  other,  and  their  hands  were  tied  close 
together;  from  these  fastenings  proceeded  a  long 
cord,  the  end  of  which  was  held  by  a  Japanese. 
If  the  prisoner  imule  the  slighte.st  attempt  to  esca]ie, 
his  guard  had  only  to  pull  the  cord  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  the  eldows  of  the  unfortunate 
Rus.sian  were  drawn  close  together,  occasioning 
e.xces.sivc  jiain,  and  tightening  the  noose  about  the 
neck  so  much  as  nearly  to  strangle  him.” 

“  Oh,  mother !  I  thought  you  said  the  Jajmnese 
were  not  a  cruel  people.  This  ajqiears  very  cruel 
treatment,  I  think.” 

‘‘  I  acknowledge*  that  it  does ;  yet  it  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  timidity  of  the  Japanese,  and 
not  from  any  pleasure  they  felt  in  causing  suffering 
to  their  prisoners.  You  must  understand  that,  by 
the  laws  of  JajKin,  if  a  prisoner  is  suffered  to  escape, 
the  carelessness  of  those  apjminted  to  guard  him  is 
punished  with  death.  The  Japane.se  were  aware  of 
the  sujierior  knowledge  of  the  Russians,  and  were 
continually  apprehensive  that  they  would  find  some 
way  of  e.scaping  to  the  shore,  and  returning  to  their 
ship.  They  iKuind  them  so  tightly,  in  ho|)es  of 
making  it  quite  imjK>s.sible  for  them  to  do  this;  but 
they  were  by  no  means  regardless  of  the  sufferings 
of  their  prisoners.  When  the  Russians  were  tired 
of  walking  they  offered  to  carry  them.  When  the 
gnats  and  flies  settled  on  them,  and  teased  them, 
their  compassionate  guards  were  ever  realy,  with 
boughs  of  shrubs,  to  drive  away  the  troublesome 
insects.  When  the  tightne.ss  of  (he  cords  caused 
any  chafing  or  soreness  of  the  skin,  they  carefully 
rolled  rags  round  the  injuretl  part ;  and  they  sup¬ 
plied  them  regularly  and  plentifully  with  food.  Do 
you  think  these  were  the  actions  of  a  cruel  people 

Lucy  could  not  say  that  she  did ;  but  she  main¬ 
tained  that  binding  them  so  tight  was  very  cruel, 
and  said  she  did  not  understand  how  jjeople  that 
were  so  kind  in  other  respects,  could  be  guilty  of  it. 

Her  mother  observed,  that  w’hen  one  i)art  of  a 
jierson’s  conduct  does  not  agree  with  another  jiart 
of  his  conduct,  we  say  that  he  is  of  an  incon.sistent 
chanicter ;  and  that  (his  kind  of  disagreement  in  the 
actions  of  men,  is  called  inconsistency. 

Lucy,  obliged  to  give  up  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
shifted  her  ground,  and  accused  the  Jajianese  of 
being  the  most  inconsistent  jreople  in  the  world. 

“  1  am  afraid,  my  dear  Lucy,  that  if  we  consider 
the  subject,  we  shall  feel  that,  even  in  this  affair  of 
cruelty,  we  ourselves  are  inconsistent,  as  well  as 
the  Jajmnese.” 

“  No,  indeed,  mother !”  e.xclaimed  both  the  chil¬ 
dren.  “  You,  for  instance :  1  am  sure  you  would 
not  hurt  any  botly ;  no,  not  even  a  worm.” 

“  I  believe  I  should  not  hurt  a  worm,  or  a  fly, 
and  I  hoj)e  I  should  be  sorry  to  grieve  or  injure 
any  one ;  but  while  I  was  in  bed  this  morning,  I 
was  obliged  to  reflect  on  my  own  inconsistency, 
and  I  assure  you  my  meditations  were  painful.” 

**  How  was  that  mamma  i  1  should  have  thought, 
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while  you  were  quiet  in  bed,  you  could  do  no  harm, 
at  any  rate.” 

“  I  heard  some  sounds,  which  convinced  me, 
that,  to  save  a  little  trouble,  I  was  exposing  one  of 
my  fellow-creatures  to  danger,  pain,  and  fatigue ; 
and  al.so  to  the  probability  of  an  early  and  miser¬ 
able  death.” 

“Dear  mamma,  how  shocking!  And  in  this 
hou.se :  how  could  it  be  ?  I  did  not  know  any 
thing  uncommon  hail  hapjicned.” 

“  Nothing  uncommon  tint  happen  ;  but  custom 
hardens  our  hearts,  and  makes  us  take  but  little 
notice  of  things  that  are  in  themselves  l»oth  wrong 
and  cruel.  The  kitchen  chimney  wa'<  swept  this 
moniing.  Do  you  know  by  what  means  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure !”  said  Harry.  “  That  fun¬ 
ny  little  black  fellow  came,  I  suppose,  and  scram¬ 
bled  up  the  chimney,  and  cried,  ‘  Sweep  !  sweep !’ 
and  florished  his  brush,  and  then  down  he  popjied 
again.  I  wish  I  had  seen  him  !  But  you  cannot 
mean  that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  or  cruel  inf/m/, 
mamma !” 

“  Indeed  I  do.  And  if  you,  my  dear  Harry, 
knew  what  cruelty  is  often  exercised  to  compel 
these  iKxrr  children  t«  ascend  dark,  .stx)ty  chimneys; 
how  injurious  the  employment  is  to  their  health; 
and  to  how  many  fatal  accidents  it  exjM).se.s  them ; 
the  sight  of  a  chimney  sweeper  would  always  in¬ 
spire  you  with  feelings  of  grief  and  compas.sion.” 

“  But  how  can  we  avoid  employing  them,  mam¬ 
ma  ?  If  the  chimneys  are  left  a  great  while  with¬ 
out  sweeping,  they  will,  most  likely,  take  fire ;  and 
that  would  be  very  dangerous,  you  know  :  j)erhaps 
the  whole  house  would  be  burned.” 

“  I  grant  it  is  very  neces.sary  that  chimneys 
should  be  cleaned ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  that 
little  boys  should  be  brought  uj»  to  such  a  painful 
degrading  employment.” 

“  How  can  it  be  managed  then  ?” 

“  Some  ingenious  jieople  have  contrived  a  curious 
kind  of  brush,  with  a  long  handle,  which  can  easily 
be  put  up  the  chimney,  and  cleanse  it  quite  as  well 
as  the  poor  boy  could  do.” 

“  Why  do  not  people  u.se  it  then  I  I  shouKl 
have  thought  they  would  have  lieen  glad  fo  relieve 
the  poor  little  boys.” 

“  So  they  would,  I  dare  say,  if  they  thought  about 
it ;  and  if  it  did  not  give  them  any  trouble  to  change 
a  plan  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

“  Idleness  and  inattention  make  the  Knglish  act 
cruelly  in  this  respect ;  though,  in  general,  I  hojie 
they  are  a  humane  nation.  But  you  see  they  are 
inconsistent ;  and  they  ought  not  to  blame  the  Jap¬ 
anese  for  being  so,  w’ithout  reflecting  ujion  their 
own  faults.” 

“  Then  you  think,  mamma,  that  before  we  blame 
any  body,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  we  do  that 
bail  thing  ourselves.” 

“  Certainly :  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  But  have 
you  foigotten  poor  Gollownin  in  his  misfortunes  ?’ 

“  Forgotten  him !  O  no,  poor  fellow  !  Where 
did  the  Japanese  take  him,  when  he  was  bound  in 
that  .strange  manner  ?” 

“  After  havirrg  secured  the  captain  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  the  Jajianese 
led  them  away  into  the  country.  On  ascending  a 
hill,  they  saw  their  beloved  ship,  the  Diana,  sailing 
away  from  the  shore.  Mr.  Chlebnikoff  exclaimed, 
‘  Take  a  last  look  at  our  Diana  !*  This  sight  made 
them  very  sorrowful.  Of  all  the  party,  I  believe 
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Captain  Golownin  wa.<»  the  most  unhappy;  for  he 
thought  their  misfortunes  were  the  consequence  of 
his  own  imprudent  confidence  in  the  Jajjanese,  and 
bitterly  did  he  rejient  that  he  had  not  acted  with 
more  caution.  His  generous  companions  in  misfor¬ 
tune,  so  far  from  reproaching  him,  tried  to  give 
him  comfort;  and  one  of  them,  particularly,  refer¬ 
red  to  the  fate  of  Captain  Cook,  who  perisheil  in 
consequence  of  trusting  too  much  to  the  faith  of 
savages.” 

“  Oh,  tell  us  that  stor>',  dear  mamma.” 

“  Some  time  or  other,  j)erhaps ;  but  1  would 
rather  finish  one  .story  before  I  begin  another.  Our 
captive  Russians  continued  travelling  through  the 
country,  till  they  arrived  at  the  town  where  the 
Ja{)anese  intended  they  should  remain.  After  some 
months  they  became  so  weary  of  confinement,  that 
they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  their  escape. 
Their  plan  was  to  slip,  unperceived,  down  to  the 
shore,  seize  u|)on  a  boat,  and  put  out  to  the  .sea ; 
hoping  either  to  be  taken  up  by  some  European 
ves.sel,  or  to  make  their  way  to  the  coast  of  Tartary.” 

“  Did  they  succeed,  mamma?” 

“  We  will  tjvlk  of  that  another  evening.  It  is 
late  now,  and  you  may  go  to  bed.” 

YOUTHFUL  COMPASSION. 

RY  MIf*  AITKIit. 

Aroi  nd  the  fire,  one  wintry  night. 

The  farmer’s  rosy  children  sat ; 

The  faggot  lent  its  blazing  light. 

And  jokes  went  round,  and  careless  chat: 

When,  hark  !  a  gentle  hand  they  hear 
T.ow  tapping  at  the  bolted  door; 

And  thus,  to  gain  their  willing  ear, 

A  feeble  voice  was  heard  implore — 

“  Cold  blows  the  blast  across  the  moor. 

The  sleet  drives  hissing  in  the  wind ; 

Von  toilsom  mountain  lies  betore, 

A  dreary  treeless  waste  behind. 

Mjr  eyes  are  weak  and  dim  with  age. 

No  road,  no  path,  can  I  descry  ; 

And  these  jioor  rags  ill  stand  the  rage 
01  such  a  keen  inclement  sky. 

8o  faint  I  am,  these  tottering  feet 
No  more  my  palsied  frame  can  bear ; 

My  freezing  heart  forgets  to  beat. 

And  drifting  snows  my  tomb  prepare. 

Open  your  hospitable  door. 

And  shield  me  from  the  biting  blast ; 

Cold,  cold,  it  blows  across  the  moor — 

The  weary  moor  that  I  have  pass’d.” 

With  hasty  stejts  the  farmer  ran; 

And  close  beside  the  fire  they  place 

The  poor  half  frozen  beggar  man. 

With  shaking  limbs  and  pale  blae  face. 

The  little  children  docking  came. 

And  chafed  his  frozen  hands  in  theips; 

.\nd  busily  the  good  old  dame 
A  comfortable  mess  prei)ares. 

Their  kindness  cheered  his  drooping  soul; 
And  slowly  down  his  wrinkled  cheek 

The  big  round  tear  was  seen  to  roll. 

Telling  the  thanks  he  could  not  speak. 

The  children  then  began  to  sigh. 

And  all  their  merry  chat  was  o’er ; 

And  yet  they  felt,  they  knew  not  why. 

More  glad  than  they  had  done  before. 


STORIES  BY  THE  FAMILY. 

Gnclr  .Uobii’s  Calf. 

OLD  P^EDRO. 

Old  Pedro  was  a  ivmarkably  wi^?  and  s.-upicious 
dog. 

In  his  yonger  days  he  was  veiy  accomplished, 
and  knew  all  sorts  of  tricks,  which  his  young  mas¬ 
ter,  Johnny,  had  taught  him.  S>mctimes  he  would 
flit  up  on  his  hinder  legs  and  tail,  like  a  kamraroo, 
and  beg  with  his  fore  {wiw.s.  And  then  .h)hnny 
would  put  a  piece  of  biscuit  on  hi.s  nose,  and  count 
very  slowly,  one — two — three ;  and  when  he  came 
to  three  .Pedro  would  throw  up  his  nose,  and  catch 
the  biscuit  as  it  fell. 

Pedro  was  an  excellent  hand,  tiK>,  at  fetching  and 
carrying.  If  Johnny  left  his  glove  or  stick  behind 
him  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  Pedro  would  run 
back  and  find  it.  Sometimes  Johnny  would  ptit 
his  glove  on  a  tree  or  a  bush,  out  of  Pedro’s  reach, 
and  then  the  dog  would  jump  and  bark  until  some 
one  came  and  took  it  down. 

Johnny  used  to  take  Pedro  out  with  him  walking 
in  the  fields,  and  amuse  himself  with  seeing  him 
hunt  rabbits  and  little  bird.s.  Once  Johnny  saw 
him  scratching  and  btarking  in  a  ditch ;  and,  on  going 
to  see  what  wa.s  the  matter,  he  found  that  Pedro 
had  discovered  a  hedgehog,  rolled  up  like  a  prickly 
ball.  Johnny  had  never  seen  a  hedgehog  before, 
and  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  tied  it  up  in  his 
handkerchief  and  took  it  home  with  him.  As  he 
was  going,  he  met  a  boy,  who  told  him  to  put  the 
hedgehog  into  water,  and  then  it  would  unroll  itself, 
and  Pedro  might  worry  it.  But  Johnny  said  that 
would  be  very  cruel,  and  turned  away  from  the 
boy  in  disgust.  When  he  got  home,  and  told  his 
papa  what  he  had  brought,  his  j)aj)a  alvised  him  to 
place  it  on  the  lawn,  and  leave  it  to  itself.  And  in 
a  few  minutes  it  unrolled  itself  of  its  own  accord, 
and  l(X)ked  about  for  a  little  while,  and  then  ran 
and  hid  itself  among  the  shrubs.  So  Johnny  knew 
what  sort  of  things  hedgehogs  were  after  this.  His 
papa  told  him  that  some  ignorant  people  were  very 
cruel  to  hedgehogs  ,and  destroyed  them,  saying  that 
they  sucked  the  milk  from  cows.  But  there  was 
no  truth  at  all  in  the  notion  ;  for  hedgehogs  w'ere 
quite  harmless,  and  never  thought  of  doing  such 
things. 

As  Pedro  advanced  in  years,  he  began  to  leave 
off  his  youthful  tricks.  He  would  sit  up  and  beg 
for  biscuit,  because  he  got  .something  by  that ;  but 
he  left  off  ninning  after  birds,  becau.se  he  found  out 
that  he  could  not  catch  them  by  barking  after  them. 
He  began  to  look  very  grave  and  wise.  The  hair 
about  his  head  became  grizzled,  and  his  eyelashes 
long,  so  that  he  had  a  remarkable  air  of  sagacity'. 
He  seemed  rather  to  avoid  the  company  of  other 
dogs,  and  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  do 
like  his  master.  When  Johnny  walked  ou^  Pedro 
walked  out  with  him.  And  when  little  dogs  came 
up  frisking  and  jumping,  old  Pedro  treated  them 
with  great  contempt,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  ;  and  if  some  great  dog  came  bouncing 
up  as  though  he  would  have  eaten  him  up.  Old 
Pedro  drew  himself  up  with  .such  a  con.sequential 
air,  that  ths  great  dog  would  seem  struck  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  behave  with  great  respsct. 

When  Johnny  was  at  dinner,  Pedro  was  always 
at  his  side,  and  had  his  dinner  at  tht  same  time. 
But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  was  when 


Johnny  learned  his  lessons.  At  that  time  IVtIi 
u.sed  to  sit  by  him  on  a  chair,  with  a  great  1hx»I 
before  him,  l(X)king  as  grave  as  a  judire,  and  seemf 
ing  as  much  (vcupied  with  his  b(x>k  as  his  maste^ 

— sometijue.s  niore  so. 

(h>e  day  Johnny  read  in  the  -i/rtbftiu  iVigAft  i 
.story  about  a  young  prince  who  was  changetl  by  i 
genie  into  a  monkey,  and  afterwanl  was  taken  U 
court,  and  :i-sionished  the  king  and  queen  and  alt  ! 
the  courtiers  by  his  wonderful  sagacity ;  until  at 
last  the  king’s  daughter  suspected  that  he  was  no 
monkey  in  rt*alitv,  but  a  human  being  under  en¬ 
chantment  ;  and  so,  iH'ing  skilled  in  the  art  of  magic, 
she  changi'd  iiim  fiack  into  hi.s  own  form. 

So,  as  .lohnny  ItMiked  round,  and  saw  the  old^  | 
dog  sitting  as  usual  with  his  Iniok  o|)en  before  him, K)| 
it  c;une  into  his  lieail  that  lVdn>  must  be  some 
prince,  or  at  least  a  dervis»*,  suffering  under  cruel 
enchantment.  And  he  thought  the  best  way  to  i'ij 
disenchant  him  would  be  to  do  the  same  as  he  had 
read  in  the  Arabian  Taleit.  Acconhngly  he  got  a  h 
basin  of  water,  and  placed  Old  Peilro  before  him.  ’w 
He  hajqiened  to  have  his  back  toward  the  door,  C- 
which  was  open,  and  was  not  aware  that  his  iiajia  § 
was  liKiking  at  him  all  the  while.  There  was  Old  ^ 
Pedro  sitting  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  tail,  hxjking  ^ 
extremely  wise ;  iuid  little  Johnny  on  his  knee 
before  him,  with  the  basin  in  one  hand,  and  with  T 
the  other  sprinkling  the  dog  in  the  face  with  water,  S 
and  .saying, 

”  If  thou  art  a  dog  by  nature,  retain  tliy  natural 
shape  :  but  if  thou  wast  bom  a  man,  and  hast  been 
transformed  by  .some  wickeil  enchanter,  I  command 
thee  to  return  to  thy  real  form.” 

This  he  repeated  three  times  in  a  most  .solemn 
tone,  each  time  sprinkling  the  old  dog  in  the  face. 

“  And  what  happened  ?”  .said  little  Mary ;  “  did 
he  turn  out  to  be  a  prince  or  a  dervi.se 

“  No,  he  continued  in  the  .shape  of  a  dog.  Either 
Johnny  was  not  conjuror  enough  to  di.senchant  him, 
or  else  Old  Pedro  really  was  a  dog.  1  am  inclined 
to  think  the  latter  most  probable.  Certain  it  is  that 
be  remained  in  the  shape  of  a  dog  till  the  day  of  ]  is 
death. 

Meanwhile  he  increased  daily  in  wisdom.  He 
w’as  very  vigilant  in  guarding  his  master’s  house 
from  thieves.  In  the  night  he  would  walk  about 
the  hall  and  kitchen,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
hou.se ;  and  if  any  strangers  were  about,  RoUo,  the 
yard-dog,  would  give  the  alarm  in  a  deep,  gruff 
voice  outside,  and  Pedro  would  answer  him  from 
the  house ;  and  then  the  thieves  knew  that  the 
people  in  the  house  were  on  their  gtiard,  and  made 
off 


Pedro  had  a  great  many  friends,  particularly  a 
lady,  who  admired  him  very  much,  and  sometimes 
asked  him  to  go  and  .stay  a  couple  of  days  with  her. 
And  the  old  dog  used  to  go  with  great  pleasure ; 
and,  after  behaving  remarkably  well,  would  come 
back  of  hi.s  own  accord,  when  the  time  for  which 
he  had  been  invited  was  expired. 

One  day  Old  Pedro  was  near  coming  to  an  ulti¬ 
mate  end.  He  was  dining  in  the  servant’s  hall 
when  the  accident  happened.  One  of  the  servants 
gave  him  a  bone,  and,  unfortunately,  it  stuck  in  his 
throat.  There  he  lay  on  the  floor,  kicking  and 
struggling  for  breath,  and  the  servants  all  around 
him.  Every  assistance  was  gpven  him.  One  held 
him  by  the  tail,  hoping  that  the  bone  would  fall 
out ;  another  tried  to  push  it  down  with  a  tallow 
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MtJle  (which,  by  the  hy,  is  often  found  to  fie  an 
|Xcelleiit  remedy  in  nucIi  cases  )  But  it  was  all  to 
lO  purpose.  Poor  Pedro’s  Hlru|0(les  f^ew  fainter 
wd  fainter,  and  every  one  thouirht  it  was  all  over 
Vith  him ;  when,  all  on  a  sudden.  Old  Bolio,  hear- 
HR  the  disturbance,  came  niniiinf^  in  from  the  yard 
^ul  seeinj5  '*^^t**  the  matter,  seized  Pedro  by 
|he  throat,  and  ptve  him  such  a  violent  shakint;, 
jhat  the  lione  came  out,  .and  old  Petlro  ^ot  up  and 
'  >VHlke«l  about  as  if  nothing  had  hap^iened. 

(Thoui^h  Old  Peilro  escajieil  this  time,  yet  his 
lays  were  drawiiifi;  to  a  close.  He  liecume  ver>’ 
jleaf,  and  his  face  was  almost  white,  and  his  ap- 
^araiice  most  venerable.  Still  he  lived  on  with 

tpjiarent  comfort,  for  Johnny  UKik  care  that  he 
hould  have  every  thinj?  that  he  wanteil ;  and  usi-d 
^imetimes,  on  sunny  days,  to  take  him  out  into  the 
.^anlen  ;  when  the  dog  walked  alnnit  very  slowly, 
jund  the  birds  mif^ht  come  lioppinjf  within  a  yaril  ot 
jliim,  without  his  taking  any  notice.  The  only  one 
jof  his  old  accompli.shments  which  he  wUiined  w.as 
(to  sit  u]>on  his  hind  le^s,  but  it  was  only  for  a  very 
j  short  time.  At  last  he  was  taken  off  suddenly- 
^Oiie  ni^it  strange  noises,  unlike  any  thing  human, 
I  were  heard  in  the  house ;  and  in  the  morning  jsior 
I  Piilro  was  found  dead,  stretched  at  rull  length 
j  before  the  kitchen  fire.  He  died  at  the.  advancetl 
•  age  of  fourteen,  very  much  respected  by  all  who 
I  knew  him. 

I  The  following  epitaph  was  com|>osed  to  his  mem- 
I  ory  by  his  master : 

I  Henealh  this  turf  Old  Pedro  lies, 

Who  earned  great  rejnitation ; 

Being  prudent,  vigilant,  and  wise. 

Beyond  his  doggish  station. 

His  master  .Tohnny  raised  this  stone. 

And  greatly  mourns  his  end  ; 

For  never  can  he  hoi*e  to  find 
A  more  devoted  friend. 


i  “  Poor  old  Pedro !” 

^  “  I  do  not  know  what  moral  c.on  lie  gtithercd 

’  from  this  story ;  eveejit  that  we  ought  to  bt'  kind  to 
*  dumb  animals.  One  use  of  brute  lieasts  is  to  try 
I  our  tempers;  and  accordingly  as  we  behave  to 
I  them,  so  shall  w’e  generally  to  our  fvllow-mcn. 
J  Boys  who  set  dogs  to  worry  lunlgehogs  and  cats, 
f  and  are  gtiilty  of  other  cnielties  of  the  same  sort, 
}  grow  up  to  tK>  bnitui  and  cruel  to  their  fellow-men, 
and  often  come  to  an  untimely  end  ;  or  liecome 
hard-hearteil  ami  reprokate.  But  kindnes  to  dumb 
animals  improves  the  natural  affection  of  the  heart ; 
and  even  though  they  may  not  fully  appn*ciate 
kindness,  or  share  our  feelings,  yet  much  innocent 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  may  be  derivetl  from  an 
attached  friend  of  this  sort,  which  we  mh?  Johnny 
derived  from  the  comjiany  of  Old  Peilro.  IVsides, 
W’e  do  not  know  what  bnite  be.T,sts  re.ally  ;ire. 
There  may  be* more  in  them  than  we  think.  And 
the  consequences  of  ill-treating,  or  behaving  well 
to  them,  may  be  more  imixirtant  than,  at  first  view, 
they  appear.  I  have  often  looked  at  a  dog,  and 
fancied  that  he  could  tell  a  good  deal,  if  he  could 
but  apeak. 

‘‘  So,  remember,  Johnny  .and  Willy,  both  of  you, 
never  follow  the  example  of  cruel,  idle  boys,  who 
tease  cats,  and  dogs,  and  pigs,  and  other  animals, 
and  throw  stones  at  ducks  and  geese.  It  is  a  sign 
of  an  evil  dis^toaition  ;  and  I  trust  you  are  Umi  gtxid 
boys  to  be  guilty  of  such  behavior.” 


THK  KKV.  THOMAS  SPKNCKR. 

Tmi-  excellent  young  minister  was  born  at  Hert¬ 
ford,  Kjigland,  January  21,  ITJO.  He  wiis  the 
second  son  of  jarents,  who  were  con.sistent  profes- 
sors  of  religion,  and  highly  esteemed  in  the  circle 
in  w’hich  a  wise  Providence  h.ml  ap|K)inted  them  to 
move.  When  he  hiul  completed  his  fifth  year,  he 
suffered  the  greate.Ht  earthly  jirivation  a  child  can 
know,  in  the  loss  of  an  afifectionate  mother.  This 
event,  and  the  circumstances  connected  willi  the 
funeral,  affected  him  greatly.  At  this  early  age, 
there  apjiears  to  h.ave  been  something  very  amiable 
and  engaging  in  hi.s  dis|iosition  and  iruanners ;  so 
that,  lieing  attentive  to  his  learning,  he  secured  the 
C'iteem  of  his  teachers,  and  gained  the  chiuacter  of 
“  a  pawl  boij."  When  quite  young,  he  became  the 
subject  of  strong  religious  feelings.  Preachers  and 
preaching  .seemed  chiefly  to  occupy  his  thoughts; 
and  he  would  often  exercise  him.self  in  addressing 
such  small  congregations  of  little  folks  as  he  could 
get  together.  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  entered  the  .service  of  Mes.srs.  Winwootl  and 
Thodey,  glovers,  in  London.  Here  he  devoted 
him.self  with  becoming  earnestness  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  employers,  although  he  hail  some¬ 
thing  like  a  natural  aversion  to  busines.s,  .and  longed 
for  an  opjKirtunity  of  pursuing  those  studies  by 
which  he  might  be  fitted  for  the  Chri.stian  ministry. 
He  had  not  lieen  in  his  new  situation  many  months, 
when  circumstances  occurred  which  rendered  his 
services  no  longer  necessary ;  he  therefore  returned 
to  his  father’s  house  at  Hertford.  Here,  however, 
he  w.as  not  to  continue,  for  having  been  noticed  as 
a  youth  of  great  seriousness,  and  considerable  talent 
— it  being  .al.so  understoixl  that  his  earnest  desire 
was  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gosjiel,  he  was 
very  shortly  placed,  by  the  kindness  of  a  worthy 
friend,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  Hordle 
of  Harwich,  for  the  trial  of  his  abilities,  and  for 
jireparafory  training.  He  commenced  the  year 
I80rt  in  Mr.  Hordle’s  family,  and  was  then  about 
comjdeting  the  fifteenth  of  his  own  life.  He  was 
now  completely  in  his  element,  and  by  his  conduct 
and  progress  gave  the  most  jierfect  satisfaction  to 
his  friends.  At  the  end  of  twelve  month.s,  another 
move  h.ail  to  be  male,  .and  he  was  admitted  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  academy  at  Hoxton  ;  an  institution  for 
training  young  men  who  wished  to  enter  the  minis¬ 
try  among  the  people  called  Inde|)endents.  Here 
his  interesting  appearance,  and  amiable  m.anners 
stxm  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all;  the 
tutors  and  the  students  alike  felt  an  intere.st  in  this 
new  and  youthful  memlier  of  their  literary  society ; 
and  he  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  thfise  advantages  which  he  enjoyed. 
At  tlie  vacation  in  the  month  of  June  next  follow¬ 
ing,  he  preached  his  first  .sermon  in  public,  his  age 
at  the  time  being,  as  our  rcatlers  will  perceive,  about 
.sixteen  years  and  five  months.  His  congregation 
consisted  only  of  about  thirty  plain  country  jieople, 
yet  .such  was  the  impression  made  by  his  discourse, 
that  from  this  time  his  fame  began  to  spread  abroail 
witli  uncommon  rapidity;  invitations  to  preach 
jioured  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  his  public  exer¬ 
cises  became  very  frequent.  Much  to  his  honor, 
it  is  mentioned,  that  he  seemed  perfectly  humble 
and  unassuming  in  the  midst  of  his  {xipularity; 
and  there  was  reason  to  Udieve  he  had  no  object  in 
view  but  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  Its  constaut 


preaching  had  certainly  a  tendency  to  prevent  him 
from  pursuing  his  studies  so  far  and  .so  successfully 
as  otherwise  he  might  have  done,  but  he  did  not 
neglect  those  duties  of  his  college,  which  he  knew 
must  be  performed,  or  he  could  not  be  pennaneutly 
u-seful,  however  popular  he  might  for  a  time  find 
himself. 

It  was  in  the  midsummer  of  1NH>,  that  Mr. 
Sjiencer  first  visited  LiverjKiol,  a  place  to  which  his 
fame  hail  alreaily  travelled.  It  apjiears  he  went 
there  with  considerable  reluctance,  having  received 
imjiressions  with  regard  to  it,  which  were  any  thing 
but  favorable.  These  imjiressions  were,  however, 
s(xin  removed.  In  the  month  of  August,  (his  ser¬ 
vices  during  si.x  Sabbaths  having  given  universal 
satisfaction,)  he  received  an  uniuiimous  and  press¬ 
ing  invitation  to  become  the  settled  mini.ster  of  the 
congregation  which  then  as.*embled  in  Newington 
chapel.  To  this  he  returned  a  favorable  reply,  and 
entered  ujxin  his  stated  duties  in  the  early  jiart  of 
the  following  year. 

The  uncommon  interest  which  was  excited  in 
Liverpool  by  Mr.  Spencer’s  ministry  soon  suggested 
the  ncces.sity  of  providing  more  accommoilation  than 
Newington  chajiel  could  afford ;  it  was  therefore 
resolved,  that  a  jilace  cajiable  of  seating  two  thou¬ 
sand  jiersonu  should  be  erected.  The  first  stone  of 
this  building  was  laid  by  him  on  the  l.'ith  of  Ajtril, 
1811;  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1812,  it  w.as  ojam 
for  the  jmblic  worship  of  Almighty  (hxl.  But  .Mr. 
Sjiencer  lual  now  gone  to  his  rest,  and  it  remained 
for  others  to  occujiy  the  puljiit  in  which  it  was 
hojied  he  would  long  jiroclaim  the  glorious  truths 
of  the  everlasting  gosjiel,  to  the  multitudes  who 
flocked  to  hear  him.  His  last  sermons  were 
jireached  on  Sunday,  August  4,  1811.  At  the 
close  of  the  service  in  the  morning,  he  administered 
the  Lord’s  Sujijier ;  and  in  the  evening  he  tiKik  for 
his  subject  “  The  choice  of  Mary,”  Luke  x.  42. 
Hundreds,  it  is  stated,  were  un.able  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion,  and  h.ad  to  withdraw  in  disajijKiintment. 

Finding  it  beneficial  to  his  health,  Mr.  Sjiencer 
frequently  bathed  ;  and  on  Monday  morning,  Ang. 
5th,  he  went  out  for  that  purjiose,  having  just  be¬ 
fore  rejieated  the  lines  by  Cowjier — 

“  (lod  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform  ; 

He  plants  his  footsteiw  in  the  sea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm.” 

Having  Arrived  at  the  sjxit  which  he  had  selected, 
not  so  much  from  a  knowledge  of  the  ground,  as 
from  the  circum.xtance  of  its  retirement,  he  asked  a 
gentlem.an  who  had  been  bathing,  and  who  then 
was  dressing,  “  if  th.at  was  a  good  place  to  bathe 
at  !*’  The  gentleman  said  that  it  was,  yet  that  it 
was  stony  near  the  side,  but  better  when  farther  m. 
Mr.  S.  asked  again,  “  Is  the  tide  nearly  uji  ?”  To 
which  he  answered,  “About  half  jia.st  eleven.” 
“Oh!  dear,”  said  he,  “  it  is  now  near  twelve.’ 
As  this  conversation  jiassed,  h«  was  undressing, 
and,  at  intervals  humming  a  tune.  When  un¬ 
dressed,  he  walked  toward  the  water  and  sjxike  to 
a  jierson  of  the  name  of  Potter,  who  also  was  bath¬ 
ing,  and  who  directed  him  which  way  to  come  into 
the  water.  While  walking  in,  Mr.  Sjiencer  ob- 
.served,  that  it  was  very  cold;  to  which  Potter 
replied,  “  You  will  not  find  it  so  cold  when  in.” 
Potter  then  plunged  into  the  water  about  breast  high 
and  when  he  next  saw  Mr.  Sjiencer,  he  was  swim¬ 
ming  within  his  depth ;  but  soon  afterward,  the 
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tide  swept  him  round  an  abrupt  projecting  rock, 
where  the  water  was  from  six  to  seven  feet.  Pot- 
ter  him.self,  who  was  an  expert  swimmer,  soon 
found  the  current  driving  him  round  the  same  rock ; 
but  he  at  once,  with  difficulty,  swam  to  the  shore, 
when  he  looked  about  for  Mr.  Sencer,  and  not  see¬ 
ing  him,  was  much  alarmed.  At  length,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  he  saw  the  top  of  his 
head  floating  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Potter 
could  not  tell  whether  he  was  amusing  himself  or 
drowning;  he,  how’ever,  crie<l  out  to  him;  but  re¬ 
ceiving  no  an.swer,  plunged  in  again,  and  swam  to 
the  rock,  in  order  to  render  him  assistance,  but 
found  it  impossible ;  Mr.  Spencer  having  sunk  in 
seven  feet  water,  and  the  current  being  remarkably 
strong.  I’otter,  with  considerable  effort,  and  not 
till  some  time  had  elapsed,  got  up  the  side  of  the 
nxk,  ami  communicated  the  intelligence  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  immediately  ordered  out  two  boats,  w’hich 
were  directly  manned  and  brought  to  the  spot, 
when  every  e.xertion  was  made  to  find  the  body. 
the.se  efforts  were  at  length  successful,  but  itot  un¬ 
til  it  had  been  under  the  water  about  filty  minutes. 
When  drawn  from  the  deep,  the  body  exhibited  no 
symptom  of  violence  or  struggle  in  the  act  of  dying 

-the  countenance  was  placed  and  serene — its  fea¬ 
tures  were  perfectly  undisturbed,  and  so  lovely  was 
its  expression  in  death,  that  one  of  the  medical  at¬ 
tendants  observed,  a  painter  could  not  desire  a  finer 
object. 

The  apparatus  having  arrived  from  Liverpool, 
and  three  medical  gentlemen  being  present,  the 
methods  usually  adopted  in  cases  of  suspended  ani¬ 
mation  were  instantly  pursued.  Three  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  faculty  were  soon  in  attendance,  who 
rendered  all  possible  assistance ;  and  every  expedi¬ 
ent  was,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  resorted  to ; 
hut  alas !  in  vain ;  and  at  five  o’clock,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  all  present,  there  remained  not  the  faintest 
hoj»e  of  restoring  animation — the  spark  of  life  was 
totiilly  extinguished. 

The  tidings  of  this  sad  event  spread  through  the 
jK)pulous  town  of  Liverpool,  with  a  rapidity,  such 
as,  in  cases  of  public  calamity,  is  usually  inspired. 
They  circulated  through  all  ranks,  and  excited  one 
cwmimm  feeling  of  regret,  in  every  bosom.  Such 
a  day  had  been  seldom  seen  in  Liverpool ;  a  day  of 
such  awful  gloom — such  universal  grief. 

But  at  the  solemnities  of  interment,  a  still  stronger 
(lemon.stration  of  public  feeling  was,  if  possible, 
afforded.  The  concourse  of  people  assembled  to 
witness,  or  assist  in  the  last  sad  token  of  respect  to 
his  remains,  w’as  immense.  Religion,  humanity, 
friendship,  and  genius,  mingled  their  tears  at  his 
grave.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
1 3th  of  August,  1811,  and  on  the  foilowLng  Sunday 
evening  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  at  Newing¬ 
ton  chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Roby,  of  Manchester, 
from  Hebrews  xiii.  7,  8. 

The  following  beautiful  verses  were  composed 
on  this  mournful  occasion,  by  James  l^lontgomery : 

I  will  not  sing  a  mortal’s  praise ; 

To  thee  I  consecrate  the  lays. 

To  whom  my  jrowers  belong; 

These  gifts  upon  thine  altar  strewn, 

Q.(lod!  accept — accept  thine  own; 

My  gifts  are  thine ;  be  thine  alone 
The  glory  of  my  song. 

In  earth,  and  ocean,  aky,  and  ait. 

All  that  IS  excellent  and  fair, 


Seen,  felt,  or  nndartsood ; 

From  one  eternal  chum*  descends,  • 

To  one  eternal  center  tends. 

With  God  begins,  continues,  ends. 

The  source  and  stream  of  aood. 

I  w’orship  not  the  sun  at  noon. 

The  wandering  stars,  the  changing  moon. 

The  wind,  the  Hood,  the  Hame ; 

1  will  not  bow  the  votive  knee 
To  wisdom,  virtue,  liberty; 

‘•There  is  no  God  but  llod”  for  me, 

Jehovah  is  his  name. 

Him  through  all  nature  1  e.xplore — 

Him  in  his  creatures  1  adore. 

Around,  beneath,  above  ; 

But  cleare.st  in  the  human  mind. 

His  bright  resemblani'e  when  I  find. 

Grandeur  with  purity  combined, 

I  most  admire  and  love. 

O  there  was  o.nk — on  earth  a  while 
He  dwelt;  but  transient  as  a  smile 
That  turns  into  a  tear. 

His  beauteous  image  pass'd  us  by  ; 

He  came  like  lightning  from  the  sky. 

He  seem’d  as  dazzling  to  the  ey«. 

As  prompt  to  disapjiear. 

Sweet  in  his  undissembling  mein. 

Were  genius,  candor,  meekness,  seen. 

The  lijis  that  loved  the  truth ; 

The  single  eye,  whose  glance  sublime. 

Looked  to  eternity  through  time ; 

The  soul,  whose  thoughts  were  wont  to  climb 
Above  the  hopes  of  youth. 

Of  old,  before  the  lamp  grew  dark. 

Reposing  near  the  sacred  Ark, 

The  child  of  Hannah’s  prayar. 

Heard,  ’midst  the  temple’s  silent  round, 

A  living  voice  ;  nor  knew  the  sound 
That  thrice  alarm'd  him  ere  he  found 
The  Tjord  who  chose  him  there. 

Thus  early  call’d,  and  strongly  mov’d, 

A  prophet  from  a  child  approv’d, 

Spencer  his  course  began ; 

From  strength  to  strength,  from  grace  to  grace. 
Swiftest  and^oremost  in  the  race. 

He  carried  victory  in  his  face. 

He  triumphed  while  he  ran. 

How  short  the  day — the  glorious  prize. 

To  our  slow  hearts  and  failing  eyes. 

Appeared  too  quickly  won. 

The  warrior  msiied  into  the  field. 

With  arm  invincible,  to  wield 
The  spirit’s  sword,  the  spirit’s  shield. 

When  lo  1  the  fight  was  done. 

The  loveliest  star  of  evening’s  train, 

.Sets  early  in  the  western  main. 

And  leaves  the  world  in  night. 

The  brightest  star  of  morning’s  host, 

Scarce  risen,  in  brighter  beams  is  lost ; 

Thus  sank  his  form  on  ocean’s  coast — 

Thus  sprang  his  soul  to  light. 

Who  shall  forbid  the  eye  to  weep. 

That  saw  him  from  the  ravening  deep. 
Pluck’d  like  the  lion’s  prey  ? 

Forever  bow’d  his  honored  head. 

The  spirit  in  a  moment  fled. 

The  heart  ol  friendship  cold  and  dead. 

The  limbs  a  wreath  of  clay. 

Revolving  his  mysterious  lot, 

I  mourn  him,  but  I  praise  him  not — 

To  God  the  praisa  be^iv’n. 

Who  sent  him  like  the  radiant  bow,  ’ 


His  covenant  of  peace  to  show. 

Athwart  the  passing  storm  to  glow. 

Then  vanisli  into  heaven. 

O  Cni'Ki  H !  to  whom  the  youth  was  dear. 

The  angel  of  thy  mercies  hear — 

Behold  the  |>ath  he  trod ; 

\  “  milky  way"  through  midnight  skies ! 
liehold  the  grave  in  which  he  lies ; 

K’en  from  the  dust  the  prophet  cries, 

“  Prejsire  to  meet  thy  C»od." 

H  K  N  J  A  M  I  N  W  K  S  T . 

In  the  year  1738,  there  came  into  the  world,  in 
the  town  of  Springfield,  Pennsylvania,  a  Quaker 
infant,  from  whom  his  (larent.s  and  his  neighbors 
looked  for  wonderful  things.  A  famous  preacher 
of  the  Siciety  of  Friend.s  had  prophesied  about  little 
Ben,  and  foretold  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  that  luul  ap|iearetl  on  earth, 
since  the  days  of  William  Penn.  On  this  account, 
the  eyes  of  many  jieople  w'ere  fixed  ihhui  the  boy. 
Some  of  his  ancestors  had  won  groat  renown  in  the 
old  wars  of  Kngland  and  France;  hut  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  exjiected  that  Ben  would  become  a  preacher, 
and  would  convert  multitudes  to  the  (leaceful  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  (iuakers.  Friend  West  and  his  wife 
were  thought  to  be  very  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  son. 

Little  Ben  lived  to  the  rijw  age  of  six  y’ears, 
without  doing  any  thing  that  was  worthy  to  be  told 
in  history.  Hut,  one  summer  afternoon,  in  his 
seventh  year,  his  mother  put  a  fan  into  his  hand, 
and  bade  him  keep  the  flies  away  from  the  face  of 
a  little  babe,  who  lay  fast  asleep  in  the  cradle. 
She  then  left  the  room. 

The  boy  waved  tlie  fan  to-and-fro,  and  drove 
away  the  buzzing  flies,  whenever  they  had  the 
impertinence  to  come  near  the  baby’s  face.  When 
they  had  all  flown  out  of  the  window,  or  into  dis¬ 
tant  {larLs  of  the  room,  he  bent  over  the  cradle,  and 
delighted  himself  with  gazing  at  the  sleeping  infant. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  very  pretty  sight.  The  little  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  cradle  slumbered  peacefully,  with  its 
waxen  hands  under  its  chin,  looking  as  full  of 
blissful  quiet  as  if  angels  were  singing  lullabies  in 
its  ear.  Indeed,  it  must  have  been  dreaming  about 
Heaven ;  for,  while  Bdu  stooped  over  the  cradle, 
the  little  baby  smiled. 

“  How  beautiful  she  looks  !’*  said  Ben  to  him¬ 
self.  “  \Vhat  a  pity  it  is,  that  such  a  pretty  smile 
should  not  last  for  ever !” 

Now  Ben,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  had  never 
heard  of  that  wonderful  art,  by  which  a  look,  tnat 
appears  and  vanishes  in  a  moment,  may  be  made 
to  last  for  hundreds  of  years.  But,  though  nobody 
had  told  him  of  such  an  art,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
invented  it  for  himself.  On  a  table,  near  at  hand, 
there  were  pens  and  paper,  and  ink  of  two  colom, 
black  and  red.  The  boy  seized  a  pen  and  sheet  of 
paper,  and  kneeling  down  beside  the  cradle,  began 
to  draw  a  likeness  of  the  infant.  While  he  was 
busied  in  this  manner,  he  heard  hia  mother’s  step 
approaching,  and  hastily  tried  to  conceal  the  paper. 

“  Benjamin,  my  son,  what  hast  thou  been  doing 
inquired  his  mother,  observing  marks  of  confusioa 
in  his  face. 

At  first,  Ben  was  unwilling  to  tell ;  for  be  felt 
that  there  might  be  something  wrong  in  stealing  the 
baby’s  face,  and  potting  it  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 
However,  as  his  mother  insisted,  he  finally  put  the 
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hketch  into  her  hand,  and  then  hung  his  head,  ex>  | 
{lerting  to  be  well  sa»lde<l.  But  when  the  good 
lady  saw  what  was  on  the  iKi|ier,  in  lines  (»f  red 
and  black  ink,  she  uttered  a  scream  of  surprise 
and  joy. 

“  Bless  me  !”  cried  she.  “  It  is  a  picture  of  little 
Sally !” 

And  then  she  threw  her  arms  round  our  friend 
Ih'iijamiti,  and  kissed  him  so  tenderly,  that  he  was 
never  afterward  afraid  to  show  hi.s  performances  to 
his  mother. 

As  Ben  grew  older,  he  was  observed  to  take  vast 
delight  in  looking  at  the  hues  and  forms  of  nature. 
For  instance,  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  blue 
violets  of  spring,  the  wild  roses  of  summer,  and  the 
scarlet  cardincl- (lowers  of  latter  autumn.  In  the 
decline  of  the  year,  when  the  woods  were  varie¬ 
gated  with  all  tne  colors  of  the  rainbow,  IVn  seemed 
to  desire  nothing  lietler  than  to  gaze  at  them  from 
mom  till  night.  The  purple  and  golden  cloud.s  of 
sunset  were  a  joy  to  him.  And  he  was  continually 
endeavoring  to  draw  the  figures  of  tree.s,  men, 
mountains,  hoases, cattle,  geese, ducks,  aud  turkeys, 
with  a  piece  of  chalk,  on  liani  doors,  <»r  on  the 
floor. 

In  these  old  times,  the  JVloha^'k  Indians  were 
still  numerous  in  Pennsylvania.  Kvery  year,  a 
party  of  them  used  to  pay  a  visit  to  Springfield, 
because  the  wig^’ams  of  their  ance.stors  had  for¬ 
merly  stood  there.  These  wild  men  grew  fond  of 
little  Ben,  and  made  him  very  happy  by  giving  him 
some  of  the  red  and  yellow  jiaint,  with  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  adorn  their  faces.  His  mother, 
too,  presenteil  him  with  a  piece  of  indigo.  1'hus 
he  now  had  three  colors — rerl,  blue,  and  yellow — 
and  could  manufacture  green,  by  mixing  the  yellow 
with  the  blue.  Our  friend  Ben  was  overjoyed, 
and  drsibtless  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Indians 
by  taking  their  likenesses,  in  the  .strange  dresses 
which  they  wore,  with  feathers,  tomahawks,  and 
hows  and  arrows. 

But,  all  this  time,  the  young  artist  hail  no  jwunt 
brushes,  nor  were  there  any  to  be  bought,  unless 
he  had  sent  to  Philadelphia  on  purjiose.  How¬ 
ever  he  was  a  very  ingenious  l)oy,  and  resolved  to 
manufacture  jiaint-brushes  for  himself.  With  this 
design,  he  laid  hold  ujx>n — what  do  you  think 
why,  ujK>n  a  respectable  old  black  cat,  who  was 
sleeping  quietly  by  the  fire-side. 

“  Puss,”  said  little  Ben  to  the  cat,  “  pray  give 
me  some  of  the  fur  from  the  tip  of  thy  tail !” 

Though  he  a<Idressed  the  black  cat  so  civilly, 
yet  Ben  was  determined  to  have  the  fur,  whether 
she  were  willing  or  not.  Pu.ss,  who  had  no  great 
zeal  for  the  fine  arts,  would  have  resi.sied  if  she 
could  ;  but  the  boy  was  armetl  with  his  mother’s 
scissors,  and  very  dexterously  clipjKHl  off  fur  enough 
to  make  a  paint-brush.  This  was  of  so  much  use 
to  him,  that  he  applied  to  Madame  Puss  again  and 
:igain,  until  her  warm  coat  of  fur  had  Iktoiuc  so 
thin  and  raggtHl,  that  she  could  hardly  keep  com¬ 
fortable  through  the  winter.  Pixir  thing !  she  was 
forced  to  creep  close  into  the  chimney-corner,  and 
eyed  Ben  with  a  very  rueful  physiognomy.  But 
Ben  considered  it  more  necessary’  that  he  should 
have  paint-brushes,  than  that  Puss  should  be  warm. 

About  this  period.  Friend  West  received  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Pennington,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  visiter,  on  entering  Uie  jiarlor,  was 


surprised  to  see  it  ornamented  with  drawings  of 
Indian  chiefs,  and  of  birds  w  ith  beautiful  plumage, 
and  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  was  ever  seen  Ijefore  in  the  habitation  of 
a  (Quaker  farmer. 

“  Why,  Friend  West,”  exclaimed  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  merchant,  “  what  has  possessed  thee  to  cover 
thy  walls  w’ith  all  these  pictures .’  Where  on  earth 
did.st  thou  get  them  .’” 

Then  Friend  West  explained,  that  all  the.se 
pictures  w’ere  painted  by  little  Ben,  w'ith  no  lietter 
materials  than  red  and  yellow  ochre  and  a  piece  of 
indigo,  and  with  bnishes  made  of  the  black  cat'.s  fur. 

“  V’erily,”  said  Mr.  Pennington,  “  the  boy  hath 
a  wonderful  faculty.  Some  of  our  friends  might 
look  ujKHi  these  matters  as  vanity;  but  little  Ben¬ 
jamin  ap|K*ars  to  have  lieen  iKirn  a  jiainter ;  and 
I’rovidence  is  wiser  than  we  are.” 

The  good  merchant  jiatted  Benjamin  on  the  head, 
and  evidently  considered  him  a  wonderful  boy. 
When  his  jKirents  saw  how  much  their  son’s  jier- 
formances  were  admired,  they  no  doubt  remembered 
the  prophecy  of  the  old  (Quaker  preacher,  respecting 
Ben’s  future  eminence.  Yet  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  he  was  ever  to  liccome  a  very'  great  and 
useful  man,  merely  by  making  pictures. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  Mr.  Pennington’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Philadelphia,  a  jiackage  arrived  at  Spring- 
field,  directed  to  our  little  friend  Ben. 

“  What  can  it  jiossibly  be  thought  Ben,  when 
it  was  pnt  into  his  hands.  “Who  can  have  sent 
me  such  a  great  square  jiackage  as  this !” 

On  taking  off  the  thick  brow’ii  paper  which  envel- 
ojied  it,  lichold  !  there  was  a  paint-box,  with  a 
great  many  cakes  of  jiaint,  and  brashes  of  v.arious 
sizes.  Tt  was  the  gift  of  good  Mr.  Pennington. 
There  were  likewise  several  squares  of  canvass, 
such  as  artists  u.se  for  jiainting  pictures  ujion,  and, 
in  aildition  to  all  the.se  treasures,  some  beautiful 
engravings  of  landscapes.  These  were  the  first 
pictures  that  Ben  had  ever  seen,  except  those  of  his 
own  drawing. 

What  a  joyful  evening  was  this  for  the  little 
artist !  At  bed-time,  he  put  the  paint-l)ox  under 
his  pillow,  and  got  hardly  a  w'ffk  of  sleep ;  for,  all 
night  long,  his  fancy  was  painting  pictures  in  the 
darkness.  In  the  morning,  he  hurried  to  the  garret, 
luid  was  seen  no  more  till  the  dinner-hour ;  nor  did 
he  give  himself  time  to  eat  more  than  a  mouthful 
or  two  of  food,  before  he  hurried  back  to  the  garret 
again.  The  next  day,  and  the  next,  he  was  just 
as  busy  as  ever ;  until  at  last  his  mother  thought  it 
time  to  ascertain  what  he  w'as  about.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  follow'ed  him  to  the  garret. 

f>n  ofieningthe  door,  the  first  object  that  presented 
it.self  to  her  eyes  was  our  friend  Benjamin,  giving 
the  last  touches  to  a  beautiful  picture  He  had 
copied  jKirtions  of  the  tw'o  engravings,  and  made 
one  picture  out  of  both,  w’ith  such  admirable  skill 
that  It  was  far  more  beautiful  than  the  originals. 
The  grass,  the  trees,  the  w'ater,  the  .sky,  and  the 
house's,  were  all  jiaintcd  in  their  projier  colors. 
There,  too,  was  the  sunshine  and  the  .shadow,  look¬ 
ing  as  natural  as  life. 

“  My  dear  child,  thou  hast  done  wonders !”  cried 
his  mother. 

The  gooil  lady  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 
And  well  might  she  l»e  proud  of  her  boy ;  for  there 
were  touches  in  this  picture,  which  old  artists,  who 
had  sjient  a  lifetune  in  the  business,  need  not  have 
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been  ashamed  of.  Many  a  year  afterward,  this 
wonderful  production  w'as  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Izmdon. 

When  Benjamin  was  quite  a  large  lad,  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Philadelphia.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival,  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  w’hich  con¬ 
fined  him  to  his  bed.  The  light,  W'hich  w’ould 
otherwise  have  disturbed  him,  w'as  excluded  from 
hi.s  chamber  by  means  of  closed  w'ooden  shutters . 
At  first,  it  appeared  so  totally  dark,  that  Ben  could 
not  distinguish  any  object  in  the  room.  By  degre(‘.s, 
however,  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  scanty 
light. 

He  was  lying  on  his  back,  looking  up  toward 
the  ceiling,  when  suddenly  he  beheld  the  dim  ap¬ 
parition  of  a  white  cow,  moving  slowly  over  his 
head!  Ben  started,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  in  the 
greatest  amazement. 

“  What  can  this  mean  ?”  thought  he.  • 

The  w'hite  cow  disappeared ;  and  next  came 
.several  pigs,  who  trotteil  along  the  ceiling,  and 
vanished  in  the  darkness  of  the  chamlier.  So  life¬ 
like  did  these  grunters  look,  that  Ben  almost  seemeil 
to  hear  them  squeak. 

“  Well,  this  is  very  .strange  !”  said  Ben  to  himself. 

When  the  people  of  the  house  came  to  see  him, 
Benjamin  told  him  of  the  marvelous  circum.^Uince 
which  had  occurred.  But  they  would  not  believe 
him. 

“  Btmjamin,  thou  art  surely  out  of  thy  senses  !” 
cried  they.  “  How  is  it  j)Os.sible  that  a  white  cow 
and  a  litter  of  pigs  should  be  visible  on  the  ceiling 
of  a  dark  chamber  ?” 

Ben,  however,  had  great  confidence  in  his  own 
eyesight,  and  was  determined  to  search  the  mystery 
to  the  bottom.  For  this  purpose,  when  he  w'as 
again  left  alone,  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  examined 
the  window  shutters.  He  soon  jierceived  a  small 
chink  in  one  of  them,  through  w'hich  a  ray  of  light 
found  its  jiassage,  and  rested  upon  the  ceiling 
Now  the  science  of  optics  will  inform  us,  that  the 
pictures  of  the  white  cow  and  the  pigs,  and  of  other 
objects  out  of  doors,  came  into  the  dark  chamber, 
through  this  narrow  chink,  and  were  jiainted  over 
Benjamin’s  head.  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  that 
he  discovered  the  scientific  principle  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and,  by  means  of  it,  constructed  a  ('am- 
era  Obscura,  or  Magic  I^antern,  out  of  a  hollow 
box.  This  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  draw  ¬ 
ing  landscapes. 

Well;  time  went  on,  and  Benjamin  continued  to 
draw  and  paint  pictures,  until  he  had  now  reached 
the  age  when  it  was  projier  that  he  .should  choose 
a  business  for  life.  His  father  and  mother  w’ere  in 
considerable  perplexity  about  him.  According  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Quakers,  it  is  not  right  for  jieople 
to  spend  their  lives  in  occupations  that  are  of  no 
real  and  .sensible  advantage  to  the  world.  Now, 
what  advantage  could  the  w'orld  cxjiect  from  Ben¬ 
jamin’s  pictures  ?  This  was  a  difficult  question  ; 
and,  in  order  to  .set  their  minds  at  rest,  his  jiarenLs 
determined  to  consult  the'  preachers  and  wi.se  men 
of  their  society.  Accordingly  they  all  as.sembled 
in  the  meeting-house,  and  discussed  the  matter  kom 
begining  to  end. 

Finally,  they  came  to  a  very  wise  decision.  It 
seemed  so  evident  that  Providence  had  created  Ben¬ 
jamin  to  be  a  painter,  and  had  given  him  abilities 
which  would  be  thrown  away  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  that  the  Quakers  resolved  not  to  opjKJse  his 
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inclination.  They  even  acknowledged  that  the 
sight  of  a  beautiful  pictua*  might  convey  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  mind,  and  might  benetit  the  heart,  as 
much  as  a  good  lKX)k  or  a  wise  discourse.  They 
therefore  committed  the  youth  to  the  direction  of 
God,  being  well  assured  that  he  best  knew  what 
was  his  proper  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  old  men 
laid  their  hands  upon  Benjamin’s  head,  and  gave 
him  their  ble.ssing,  and  the  women  kissed  him  affec¬ 
tionately.  All  consented  that  he  should  go  forth 
into  the  w’orld,  and  learn  to  be  a  jiainter,  by  study¬ 
ing  the  be.st  pictures  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

So  our  friend  Benjamin  left  the  dwelling  of  his 
parents,  and  his  native  woods  and  streams,  and  the 
good  Quakers  of  Springfield,  and  the  Indians  who 
had  given  him  his  first  colors — he  left  all  the  places 
and  persons  whom  he  hatl  hitherto  known — and 
returned  to  them  no  more.  He  went  first  to  Phila- 
deljihia,  and  afterward  to  Europe.  Here  he  was 
noticed  by  many  great  people,  but  retained  all  the 
sobriety  and  simplicity  which  he  had  learned  among 
the  Quakers.  It  is  related  of  him,  that,  when  he 
was  presented  at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Panna, 
he  kept  his  hat  ujion  his  head,  even  while  kissinir 
the  Prince’s  hand. 

When  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  he  went  to 
Ixindon,  and  established  himself  there  as  an  artist. 
In  due  course  of  time,  he  acquired  great  fame  by 
his  pictures,  and  was  made  chief  jiainter  to  King 
George  the  Third,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Arts.  When  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  heard  of  his  success,  they  felt  that  the  prophecy 
of  the  old  preacher,  as  to  little  Ben’s  future  emi¬ 
nence,  was  now  accomplished.  It  is  true,  they 
shook  their  heads  at  his  pictures  of  Iwittle  and  blood¬ 
shed,  .such  as  the  death  of  Wolfe — thinking  that 
these  terrible  scenes  should  not  be  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

But  they  approved  of  the  great  paintings  in 
which  he  represented  the  miracles  and  sufferings  of 
the  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  King  George  employed 
him  to  adorn  a  large  and  beautiful  chapel,  at  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle,  with  pictures  of  these  sacred  subjects. 
He  likewise  jiainted  a  magnificent  picture  of  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,  which  he  gave  to  the  Hospital  at 
Philadelphia.  It  was  e.vhibited  to  the  public,  and 
produced  so  much  profit  that  the  Hospital  was  en¬ 
larged,  so  as  to  accommodate  thirty  more  patients. 
If  Benjamin  West  hatl  done  no  other  good  deed 
than  this,  yet  it  would  have  been  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  an  honorable  remembrance  for  ever.  At 
this  very  day,  there  are  thirty  poor  people  in  the 
Hospital,  who  owe  all  their  comforts  to  that  same 
picture. 

We  .shall  mention  only  a  single  incident  more. 
The  picture  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  was  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  where  it 
covered  a  vast  space,  and  displayed  a  multitude  of 
figures  as  large  as  life.  On  the  wall,  close  beside 
this  admirable  picture,  hung  a  small  and  faded  land¬ 
scape.  It  was  the  same  that  little  Ben  had  painted 
in  Iris  fathers  garret,  after  receiving  the  paint-box 
and  engravmgs  from  good  Mr.  Pennington. 

He  lived  many  years,  in  peace  and  honor,  and 
died  m  1820,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  a  fairy  tale ;  for 
there  are  few  stranger  transformations  than  that  of 
a  little  unknown  Quaker  boy,  in  the  wilds  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  into  the  most  distinguished  English  painter  of 
his  day.  Let  us  each  make  the  best  use  of  our 


natural  abilities,  as  Benjamin  West  did  ;  and  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
good  end.  As  for  fame,  it  is  but  little  matter 
whether  we  acquire  it  or  not, 

TO  THE  E  V  E  N  I  N  G  W  I  N  D . 

•  T  ■RTAKT. 

Spirit  that  breathest  throuirh  my  lattice,  thou 
That  cool’st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day. 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow ; 

Thon  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now. 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their 
s|)ray, 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.  I  welcome  thee 
To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea !  ' 

Nor  I  alone — a  thousand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 

And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 
Livelier,  at  coining  of  the  wind  of  night; 

And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound. 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 

('ro  Hiih  into  the  gathering  shade  ;  go  forth, 

God’s  blessing  breathed  ui>on  the  fainting  earth ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  bis  nest. 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 
The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
t^ummoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 
The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast ; 

Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bew’s 
The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  ’tw’ixt  the  o’ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee  :  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep. 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep; 
And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man’s  bed, 

S^hall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep. 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 
Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change. 

That  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 
Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more 
Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange. 

Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

And  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 

American  Trophies. — Th^  banners  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  victories  of  the  revolution,  and  the  late  war, 
are  still  in  the  military  bureau  of  the  war  depart¬ 
ment,  at  Washington.  Those  taken  at  the  Cow- 
pens,  Saratoga,  and  York,  are  among  the  most 
interesting.  On  the  reduction  of  the  army,  the  flags 
of  the  regiments  distinguished  in  the  last  war, 
were  collected  mid  deposited  in  the  same  place. 

The  ensigns,  under  which  Jessup  and  Scott,  and 
their  brave  comrades,  fought  and  conquered,  are 
litterally  riddled  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

A  flag,  with  the  American  eagle,  elegantly 
worked  in  .silk,  presented  to  Pike,  by  the  ladies  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  British  bunting,  about  twenty- 
five  yards  long,  tom  from  its  staff  by  a  sergeant,  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  George,  were  also  among  these 
trophies. 

A  fish  in  Java  called  the  jaculator,  catches  flies 
and  insects  by  spirting  water  from  its  mouth,  and 
seldom  misses  its  aim  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
feet,  bringing  down  a  fly  at  a  single  drop. 


POTATOES. 

This  excellent  and  well  known  root,  so  kindly 
furnished  by  a  kind  Ih’ovidence,  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Indians  before 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  was  railed 
by  them,  among  other  names,  “  oiienauk ;”  and  in 
the  history  of  Virginia,  written  by  Hernot,  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  printed  in  15MN, 
is  describeil  as  “  a  kinde  of  root  of  rouiul  form, 
some  of  the  bigness  of  walnuts,  some  farre  greater, 
which  are  found  in  moist  and  marish  giound,  grow¬ 
ing  many  together,  one  with  the  other,  in  ropes,  as 
if  they  were  fastened  with  a  string.”  “  Being 
boy  led,”  he  s;iys,  “  or  soilden,  they  are  vene  good 
meate.” 

Gerard,  m  his  “  Herbal,”  is  the  first  author  who 
gives  the  figure  of  the  jiotato  plant.  He  calls  it  by 
the  name  of  “  iKilarum  tuberosum,”  which  name 
has  been  followeil  by  Linn^us  ami  his  disciples. 

He  says,  “  Their  nutriment  is  as  it  were  a  mean 
between  flesh  and  fruit,  and  being  toasted  in  the 
embers  they  lose  much  of  that  windiness,  esjiecially 
being  eaten  sopjied  in  wine.  Of  these  roots  may 
lie  made  con.serves  no  les.s  uxith.some,  wholesome, 
and  dainty,  than  of  the  flesh  of  quinces.  They 
may  be  male  the  ground  or  foundation  whence  the 
cunning  confectioner  or  sugar-lKiker  may  work  and 
frame  many  comfortable,  delicate  coneerve.s  and 
restorative  sweeUneats.  They  are  used  to  be  eaten 
roa.sted  m  the  ashes.  Some  when  they  lie  so 
roasted,  infuse  them  and  .sop  them  in  wine;  and 
others,  to  give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating,  do 
boile  them  with  prunes,  and  so  eat  them.  And 
likewise  others  dress  them,  being  firsf  roustal,  with 
oil,  vinegar  and  salt,  every  man  according  to  his 
ow’n  taste  and  liking.” 

The  author  mentions  that  he  hail  plenty  divers 
roots  of  them  in  his  garden,  where  they  flourished 
until  winter,  when  they  perished  and  rotted,  but 
whether  they  flowered  or  not  he  was  ignorant.  He 
knew,  however,  tliat  the  best  method  in  planting 
was  to  divide  the  roots  as  now  practiced. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  after  returning  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  lj8H,  is  said  to  have  first  given  it  to  his 
ganlener  In  Ireland,  as  a  fine  fruit  from  America, 
and  which  he  desired  him  to  plant  in  bis  kitchen 
garden  in  the  spring.  In  August,  this  plant  flour¬ 
ished,  and  in  September  produced  a  fruit,  but  so 
different  to  the  gardeners  exjtectation,  that  in  an  ill 
humor  he  carried  the  ])otatoe  apple  to  his-master. 
“  Is  this,”  said  he,  “  the  fine  fruit  from  America 
you  prised  so  highly  ?”  Sir  Walter  either  was,  or 
pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  told  the 
gardener,  since  that  was  the  case,  to  dig  up  the 
weed  and  thow  it  away.  The  gjudener  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  a  good  parcel  of  potatoes. 

It  was  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  a 
curious  e.xotic,  and  toward  the  close  of  it,  (1884) 
was  planted  out  in  the  fields  in  small  patches  in 
Lancashire,  whence  it  was  gradually  propogaled 
all  over  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  France. 

Though  tolerably  common,  they  were  in  James 
the  First’s  time  considered  as  a  great  delicacy,  and 
are  noticed,  among  various  other  articles,  to  be 
provided  for  the  queen’s  household ;  the  quantity 
of  them  Mras  at  this  time,  however,  e-xtremely  small, 
and  the  price  what  would  now  be  thought  exces¬ 
sive,  namely,  about  forty-four  cents  per  pound. 
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KISSING  IN  RUSSIA. 

A  kiw  is  said  to  be  the  sweetest  pledge  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  friendship ;  and  as  we  have  never  seen  it 
defined,  we  will  call  it,  a  labial  contaction  followed 
by  a  smack !  In  our  country  at  least,  kisses  are  not 
wantonly  dispensed ;  they  are  the  peculiar  treasure 
of  the  ladies  and  children,  and  are  awarded  by  them 
in  such  a  sparing  manner,  that  the  lucky  one  who 
receives  them  may  deem  himself  an  honored  favor¬ 
ite.  It  is  not  here  a  general  method  of  salutation 
or  of  welcome ;  and  unless  it  be  upon  New-Year’s 
Jay,  it  18  seldom  bestowed  .save  a.s  a  pledge  ol  affec¬ 
tion.  In  Russia,  however,  according  to  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter,  this  seal  of  friendship  is  daily  appropri¬ 
ated  to  as  common  and  public  use,  as  the  shaking 
of  the  hands  among  us.  “  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  fair  sex  salute  each  other,  or  touch  your  cheek : 
but  no  bearded  boor  meets  his  fellow,  but  forty 
smacks  are  heard,  as  though  each  were*  sucking 
cider  through  a  vent-peg.  Every  man,  yeung,  old, 
lame,  blind,  or  ever  so  disgusting,  when  he  kisses 
the  hand  of  any  woman,  let  her  delicacy  be  ever  so 
nice,  or  her  rank  exalted,  she  must  return  the  salute 
on  his  cheek.”  This  is  done  at  every  interview, 
although  little  intimacy  may  exist  between  the 
jiarties :  about  the  conclusion  of  the  six  weeks’  fast, 
the  custom  of  kissing  is  most  generally  indulged  in ; 
then  society  is  but  one  scene  of  kissing  strife  ! 

Indeed,  the  custom  is  systematic  in  that  country, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  kisses  are  arranged  into 
four  classes.  First,  the  kiss  religious.  This  is  the 
highest  in  degree,  and  is  of  widest  privilege,  being 
used  only  at  sacred  periods;  but  during  the  holy 
seasons,  under  its  passport,  the  veriest  clown  may 
find  his  way  to  the  cheek  of  the  loveliest  or  most 
illustrious  woman  in  the  empire. 

Second,  the  kiss  of  love !  This  is  declared  to  be 
the  sweetest,  and  it  is  the  rarest ;  but  it  is  said  to 
Iwve  many  a  counterfeit,  for  its  soft  touch  unites  in 
one  moment  lips,  heart,  and  soul.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  its  delicate  nature  never 
allows  it  to  be  practised  in  public. 

Third,  the  kiss  platonic,  or  the  kiss  of  friendship. 
This  Sir  Robert  thinks  almost  as^ear  as  the  former, 
though  not  quite  so  sweet ! 

I.astly,  the  kiss  promiscuous.  This  species 
seems  to  be  one  of  cold  formality,  and  Sir  Robert 
would  protest  against  it  as  well  as  all  the  others, 
since  they  deteriorate  in  value  by  being  so  liberal 
and  common.  My  Lord  was  undoubtedly  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  exclusive  privileges  !  This  last  kiss,  it  is 
said,  is  e.xecuted  with  grace  by  the  well-bred  :  and 
it  is  perfected  by  acquired  elegance  and  practice,  it 
being  the  constant  ceremony  at  all  interviews 
between  men,  women  and  children.  The  lowest 
class  are  as  expert  at  it  as  the  greatest  lord.  ••  Not 
unfrequently  will  be  seen  a  couple  of  large  hulking 
looking  fellows  with  greasy  grisly  beards,  kissing 
and  smacking,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  as  if 
they  were  meeting  after  an  interval  of  ages."  Sir 
Robert  thinks  that  had  Coriolanus  travelled  in  Rus¬ 
sia  instead  of  among  the  Volscii  he  must  have 
knocked  down  half  the  empire  before  he  would 
have  been  allowed  to  preserve  the  virgin  kiss  he 
carried  back  to  Viigilia. 

As  to  the  taste  of  the  Russians  in  this  respect, 
we  can  only  say  “  degustibus  non  est  dUtputan- 
dem” — our  ladies  assure  us  they  reserve  their  kisses 
for  those  whom  they  love  best,  and  seldom  impart 
them  to  others,  unless  as  a  forfeit  or  upon  a  wager. 


THE  inquiry. 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds. 

That  round  my  pathway  roar. 

Do  ye  not  know  some  fHiot 

Where  mortals  weep  no  more  ?  i 

.Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell,  I 

Some  valley  in  the  west,  i 

Whire  free  from  toil  and  pain,  ^ 

The  weary  soul  may  rest  ?  | 

The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whi8|>er  low. 

And  sigh’d  for  pity  as  it  answered  “  No !” 

Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep. 

Whose  billows  round  me  play, 

Knewest  thou  some  favor’d  spot. 

Some  island  far  away. 

Where  weary  man  may  find 
The  bliss  for  which  he  sighs  ’ 

Where  sorrow  never  lives. 

And  friendship  never  dies  ? 

The  loud 'waves  rolling  in  {lerpetual  How’, 

Stopp’d  for  a  while,  and  sigh’d,  to  answer  “  No !” 

And  thou,  serenest  moon, 

That  with  such  holy  face. 

Dost  look  upon  the  earth 
Asleep  in  night’s  embrace, 

Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  s|>ot. 

Where  miserable  man 
Might  find  a  happier  lot  ? 

Behind  a  cloud,  the  moon  withdrew  in  w’oe. 

And  a  sweet  voice,  but  sad,  responded  “  No !” 

Tell  me,  my  sweet  soul, 

O!  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 

Is  there  no  resting-place 
From  sorrow  sin  and  death  ? 

Is  there  no  happy  spot 

Where  mortals  may  be  bless’d — 

Where  grief  may  find  a  balm. 

And  weariness  a  rest 

Faith,  Hoi)e,  and  Love,  best  boons  to  mortals 
given. 

Waved  their  bright  wings,  and  whisper’d,  “  Yes! 
in  Heaven !” 

THE  LEVER. 

“Thomas,”  said  Harry,  “see  here  is  a  very 
large  log,  but  I  think  that  you  and  I  can  carry  it 
well  enough.”  They  wanted  it  for  fire-wood.  So 
Harry  took  a  pole  about  ten  feet  long,  and  hung  the 
log  upon  it  by  a  piece  of  cord,  which  he  found 
there,  and  then  asked  Thomas  which  end  of  the 
pole  he  chose  to  carry.  Thoma.s,  who  thought  it 
would  be  most  convenient  to  have  the  weight  near 
him,  chose  the  end  of  the  pole  near  which  the 
weight  was  suspended,  and  put  it  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der  ;  while  Harry  took  the  other  end. 

But  when  Thomas  attempted  to  walk,  he  found 
that  he  could  hardly  bear  the  pressure ;  but  as  he 
saw  Harry  walk  briskly  off  with  his  share  of  the 
weight,  he  determined  not  to  complain. 

As  they  were  walking  along,  in  this  manner,  a 
gentleman  met  them,  and  seeing  poor  Thomas  “  tug¬ 
ging  away”  so  hard,  he  inquired  who  had  loaded 
him  in  that  way.  “  Harry,”  said  he.  “  But  do 
you  not  know,"  said  the  gentleman,  “  that  he  makes 
you  cany  about  three  quarters  of  the  weight  of  the 
whole  load  V' 

Harry  replied  that  Thomas  had  chosen  that  end ; 
and  that  he  should  have  told  him  of  his  mistake 
sooner,  but  he  wlshe<l  to  take  this  very  method  to 
teach  him  the  nature  of  a  /ever.  Then  shifting  the 


ends  of  the  pole,  so  as  to  eup)>ort  that  yaji  which 
Thomas  had  done  before,  he  asked  him  if  he  could 
walk  any  easier.  “  Indeed,  1  can,"  said  Thomas ; 

“  but  I  do  not  see  why,  since  we  carry  just  the 
same  weight  which  we  did  before ;  and  just  in  the 
same  manner.”  “  Not  just  in  the  same  manner,” 
saitl  the  gentleman ;  “  for  if  you  observe,  the  log 
is  a  great  deal  farther  from  your  shoulder  than  from 
Harry’s,  b^vhich  means  he  now  supjK>rt.s  ju.st  as 
much  as  yf»u  did  before,  and  you  on  the  contrary, 

I  as  little  as  he  did  when  I  met  you.” 

^  “  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  Thomas ;  “  I 

find  there  are  a  great  many  things  which  I  did  not 
know,  nor  even  my  mother,  nor  any  of  the  ladies 
that  come  to  our  house.”  “  Well,”  siiid  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  “if  you  have  acquired  so  much  useful 
knowledge  alrea»ly,  what  may  you  exjiect  to  do  in 
a  few  years  more  ?” 

The  gentleman  now  led  Thomas  into  tlie  hou.se, 
and  showed  him  a  stick  about  four  feet  long,  with 
a  scale  hung  at  each  end.  “  Now,"  .said  he,  “  if 
you  place  this  stick  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  so 
that  it  may  rest  exactly  ujion  the  middle,  the  two 
scales,  as  you  see,  will  ju.st  balance  each  other. 
So,  also,  if  you  put  a  weight  Into  one  of  the  .scales, 
and  another  of  tlie  same  size  into  the  other,  they 
will  still  remain  iKilanced.”  » 

“  It  is  in  this  methcxl,”  he  a»lded,  “  that  we  weigh 
every  thing  that  is  bc^ught,  only  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  beam  of  the  scale,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  this  .stick.  Is  generally  hung  up  to 
something  else,  by  its  nuddle.  But  let  us  now 
move  the  stick,  and  see  what  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 

So  he  pushed  the  stick  along  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  it  rested  u{)on  the  hack  of  the  chair, 
there  were  three  feet  of  it  on  one  side,  and  only 
one  on  the  other.  That  side  which  was  longest, 
in.stantly  came  to  the  ground,  as  heaviest.  “  You 
see,”  said  he,  “that  if  we  would  now  balance  them, 
we  must  pnt  a  greater  weight  on  the  shortest  side.” 
So  he  kept  aiding  weights,  till  Thomas  found  that 
one  pound  on  the  longest  side  would  exactly  bal¬ 
ance  three  on  the  shorte.st ;  for  by  as  mnch  as  the 
longest  side  exceeded  the  shorter  in  length,  by  just 
so  much  did  the  weight  which  was  hung  at  that 
end,  need  to  be  lighter  than  that  on  the  longer  side. 

“This,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  is  what  they  call 
a  lever.  You  may  thus  learn  the  use  of  levers ; 
for  with  their  help,  a  man  may  move  a  weight 
which  half  a  dozen  could  not  move  with  nothing 
but  their  h.ands;  and  thus  might  a  boy,  like  you, 
do  more  than  a  strong  man,  who  did  not  know 
these  secrets.” 

Savages  light  their  fires  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
of  wood.  Forests  have  been  burned  down  by  fires 
kindled  by  the  violent  friction  of  the  branches 
against  each  other  by  the  wind.  Iron  has  been 
made  red-hot  by  being  struck  a  few  blows  with  tlie 
hammer.  Air  may  be  condensed  by  pressure  so  as 
to  set  tinder  on  fire,  pieces  of  ice  have  been  melted 
by  being  rubbed  together,  when  the  air  was  cooled 
many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  great 
quantities  of  water  have  been  made  to  boil  by  a 
blunt  borer  rubbing  against  a  mass  of  metal  im¬ 
mersed  under  the  water. 

Most  men  have  ju.st  enough  religion  to  make 
them  hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  love  ooe 
another. 
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THK  VIOLKT. 


Lfttiji  children,  look  around, 

You,  who  in  the  fielda  are  found ; 

You,  with  bright  and  laughing  eyes. 

You,  with  hafipieat  aympathies: 

Look  around  ;  and  you  shall  see 
(’olors  bright  as  bright  can  be, 

Anemonles,  gentle,  fair. 

Trembling  in  the  perfumed  air; 

Daises,  too,  U|>oo  the  green 

Kleas  the  >H|tring>time,  ble«  the  scene, 

Look  around,  and  pluck  and  pull. 

Are  they  not  all  beautiful ! 

But  behold  the  purple  flower. 

Children  of  a  joyous  hour! 

Une  of  fair  and  beauteous  nsicn, 
f^weeter  than  the  celandine : 

Meek  and  lowly;  there  its  head 
Hangs,  by  virtue  visited ; 

Kieh  in  perfume,  fair  to  see, 

Innocent  as  infancy ; 

With  moss  to  warm  and  dew  to  wet, 

The  blushing  little  violet ! 

Place  it  in  your  bosoms  fair, 

Let  it  live  its  life-time  there; 

Learn  from  it  that  one  above. 

Full  of  jKiwer  as  full  of  love. 

Looks  U|K>n  the  things  of  earth 
I  From  their  earliest  hour  of  birth. 

Watches  over  bud  and  stem ; 

■  Makes  sweet  flowers  of  ail  of  them; 

To  his  home  beyond  the  sky, 

I  In  angelic  purity. 

1  RK. VOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES. 

!  EXECUTION  OF  CAPTAIN  HALE. 

^  BY  JAKSD  IfAtKI. 

^  The  caae  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale  has  been  rejt:arded 
as  |iarallel  to  Uiat  of  Major  Andre.  This  young 
'  officer  wa.s  a  gnuluate  of  Yale  College,  ami  had  but 
recently  closed  his  academic  course,  when  the  war 
i  of  the  revolution  rommenceil.  Possessing  genius, 
f  taste,  atid  ardor,  he  became  distinguished  as  a  scho¬ 
lar  ;  and,  endowed  in  an  eminent  degree  with  those 
graces  and  gifts  of  nature  which  add  a  chann  to 
youthful  excellence,  he  gainetl  universal  esteem 
and  confidence.  To  high  moral  worth  and  irre- 
V  proachable  habits  were  joined  gentleness  of  man¬ 
ners,  an  ingenuous  dis|)osition,  aitd  vigor  of  under¬ 
standing.  No  young  man  of  his  y  ears  put  forth  a 
fairer  promise  of  futurs  usefulness  atid  celebrity; 
the  fortunes  of  none  were  fiistercd  more  sincerely 
by  the  generous  good  wishes  of  his  as.s(xiates,  or  the 
ho|)es  and  encouraging  presages  of  his  su{)eriors. 

K(‘ing  a  {latriot  u{>on  principle,  and  an  enthusiast 
in  a  cau.se,  which  ap]iealed  equally  to  his  sense  of 
justice  and  love  of  liberty,  he  was  among  the  first 
to  lake  up  arms  in  his  country's  defence.  The 
news  of  the  battle  of  I>exington  roused  his  martial 
spirit,  and  called  him  immediately  to  the  field.  He 
obtaineil  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  marched 
I  with  hiscom|iany  to  Cambridge.  His  promptness, 

i  activity,  and  assiduous  attention  to  discipline,  were 
early  obaeneil.  He  proTuled  u|K)n  his  men  to 
adopt  a  simple  uniform,  which  improved  their  ap- 
{learance,  attracted  notice,  and  procured  applause. 
The  example  was  followed  by  others,  and  its  influ- 
.  ence  was  lieiieficial.  Nor  were  his  hours  wholly 
abMU'bed  by  his  military  duties.  A  rigid  economy! 


of  time  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  xeal  for  study 
and  mental  culture. 

At  length  the  theater  of  action  was  changed,  and 
the  army  was  removed  to  the  southward.  The 
battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  were  drawn  together  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  At  this  moment  it  was  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  for  Washington  to  know  the  situation  of  the 
Kritish  army  on  the  heights  of  Brooklyn,  its  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  indications  of  its  future  movements. 
Having  confidence  in  the  discretion  and  judgement 
of  the  gallant  Colonel  Knowlton,  who  commanded 
a  Connecticut  regiment  of  infantry,  he  explained 
his  wishes  to  that  officer,  and  requested  him  to  as¬ 
certain  if  any  suitable  jierson  could  be  found  in  his 
regiment,  who  would  undertake  .so  hazardous  and 
rcsjionsible  a  service.  It  W'as  essential,  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  capacity,  addres.s,  and  military 
knowledge. 

Colonel  Knowlton  assembled  several  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  stated  to  them  the  views  and  desires  of  the 
Ceneral,  and  left  the  subject  to  their  reflections, 
w  ithout  proposing  the  enterprise  to  any  individual. 
The  officers  then  se{>arated.  Captain  Hale  consid¬ 
ered  deliberately  what  hail  been  said,  and  finding 
him.self  by  a  sense  of  duty  inclined  to  the  under¬ 
taking,  he  calleil  at  the  quarters  of  an  intimate 
friend.  Captain  Hull,  (afterw'anl  General  Hull,)  and 
asked  his  opinion.  Hull  endeavored  to  dis.suaile 
him  from  the  service,  as  not  befitting  his  rank  in 
the  army,  and  as  being  of  a  kind  for  which  his 
openness  of  character  disqualified  him ;  adding  that 
no  glory  could  accrue  from  success,  and  a  detection 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  an  ignominious 
death. 

Captain  Hale  replied,  that  all  these  considera¬ 
tions  had  been  duly  weighed,  that  “  every  kind  of 
service  nece.s.sary  to  the  public  good  was  honorable 
by  being  nceessary,”  that  he  did  not  accept  a  com- 
mi8.sion  for  the  sake  of  fame  alone,  or  personal 
advancement :  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  in 
the  army  without  being  able  to  render  any  signal 
aid  to  the  cau.se  of  his  country,  and  that  he  felt  im- 
jielled  by  high  motives  of  duty  not  to  shrink  from 
the  opportunity  now  presented. 

The  arguments  of  his  friend  were  unavailing, 
and  Captain  Hale  jiassed  over  to  Long  Island  in 
disguise.  He  had  gainetl  the  desired  information, 
and  was  just  on  yoi^^ stepping  into  a  boat  to 
^•tqrn’to  the  cijy  of  New  York,  when  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  taken  before  the  British  commander. 
Like  Andre,  he  had  lissumed  a  character,  which  he 
could  not  sustain :  he  was  too  little  accustomed  to 
duplicity  to  succeed.  The  proof  again.st  him  was 
so  conclusive,  that  he  made  no  eflfort  at  self-defence, 
but  frankly  confessed  his  object ;  and,  again  like 
Andre,  without  further  renunks  left  the  facts  to 
ojicrate  with  his  judges.”  He  wras  sentenced  to  be 
executed  as  a  spy,  and  was  accordingly  hanged  the 
next  morning. 

The  sentence  was  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
war,  and  the  prisoner  was  prepareil  to  meet  it  with 
a  fortitude  becoming  his  character.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  death  aggravated  his  sufferings, 
and  placeil  him  in  a  situatian  widely  different  from 
that  of  Andre.  The  facts  were  narrated  to  General 
Hull  by  an  oflicer  of  the  British  commissary  depart¬ 
ment,  who  was  presentatthe  execution,  and  deeply 
moved  by  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
victim,  and  the  treatment  he  received.  The  pro¬ 


vost-martial,  to  whose  charge  he  was  ermsigned, 
was  a  refugee,  and  behaved  toward  him  in  the  most 
unfeeling  manner;  refusing  the  attendance  of  a 
cleigyman  and  the  use  of  a  bible,  and  destroying  the 
letters  he  had  written  to  his  mother  and  friends. 

In  the  midst  of  these  barbarities.  Hale  was  calm, 
collected,  firm  ;  pitying  the  malice  that  could  insult 
a  fallen  foe  and  dying  man,  by  displaying  to  the 
last  his  native  elevation  of  soul,  dignity  of  de|)ort- 
ment,  and  an  undaunted  courage.  Alone,  un¬ 
friended,  without  consolation  or  sympathy,  he 
closed  his  mortal  career  with  the  declaration,  “  that 
he  only  lamented  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  his  country.”  When  Andre  stood  upon  the 
scaffold,  he  called  on  all  around  him  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  he  died  like  a  brave  man.  The  dying 
words  of  Hale  imbodied  a  nobler  and  more  sublime 
sentiment;  breathing  a  spirit  of  satisfaction,  that, 
although  brought  to  an  untimely  end,  it  was  his  lot 
to  die  a  martyr  in  his  country’s  cause.  The  whole 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  this  declaration  itself, 
were  such  proofs  of  his  bravery,  that  it  required  not 
to  be  more  audibly  proclaimed.  The  following 
tribute  is  from  the  muse  of  Dr.  Dwight : 

“  Thus  while  fond  virtue  wished  in  vain  to  save. 

Hale,  bright  and  generous,  found  a  hapless  grave ; 

With  genius’  living  flame  hia  bosom  glowed. 

And  science  charmed  him  to  her  sweet  abode; 

In  worth’s  fair  path  his  feet  adventured  far. 

The  pride  of  peace,  the  rising  grace  of  war.” 

There  was  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
character  and  acts  of  Hale  and  Andre,  but  in  one 
essential  jKiint  of  difference  the  former  appears  to 
much  greater  advantage.  Hale  was  promised  no 
reward,  nor  did  he  expect  any.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  .service  should  be  undertaken  from  purely 
virtuous  motives,  without  a  hope  of  gain  or  of 
honor ;  because  it  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  executed 
by  the  common  class  of  spies,  who  are  influenced  by 
pecuniary  consideration ;  and  promotion  could  not 
be  offered  as  an  inducement,  since  that  would  be  a 
temptation  for  an  officer  to  hazard  his  life  as  a  spy, 
w’hich  a  commander  could  not  with  propriety  hold 
out.  Viewed  in  any  light,  the  act  must  be  allowed 
to  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  patriotic  disinterest¬ 
edness  and  self-denial.  But  Andre  had  a  glorious 
prize  before  him;  the  chance  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  a  military  enterprise,  honors,  renown, 
and  every  allurement,  that  could  flatter  hope  and 
stimulate  ambition.  To  say  the  least,  the  personal 
advantages  were  to  be  commensurate  with  the  ben¬ 
efit  to  his  country.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  parallel  between  these  two  individuals  while 
living,  it  ceased  with  their  death.  A  monument 
was  raised  and  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Andre 
by  the  bounty  of  a  grateful  sovereign.  His  ashes 
have  been  removed  from  their  obscure  resting  place, 
transported  across  the  ocean,  and  deposited  with 
tlie  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Where  is  the  memento  of  the  virtues,  the 
patriotic  sacrifice,  the  early  fate  of  Hale  ?  It  is  not 
in.scribed  in  marble,  it  is  hardly  recorded  in  books. 
Let  it  be  the  more  deeply  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen. 

Steel  pens  change  red  ink  to  a  jet  black.  The 
quill  should  only  be  employed  in  using  this  ink. 

Muriatic  acid  turns  black  ink  to  a  beautiful  red. 

Conversation  enriches  the  understanding,  but 
solitude  is  the  school  for  genius. — [Gibbon. 
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There  viewed  the  Pleiade,  and  the  northern  team, 

And  treat  Orion’a  more  refulgent  beam. 

To  which  around  the  axle  of  the  sky. 

The  bear  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye  : 

Who  shines  exalted  on  the  etherial  plain, 

Sor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main.” 

Fa.  Very  well ;  they  are  fine  lines  indeetl !  You 
see,  then,  how  long  ago  sailors  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  .<»tudy  astronomy.  But  as  it  frequently 
happens,  especially  in  stormy  weather,  that  the 
stars  are  not  to  be  seen,  this  method  was  subject  to 
jrreat  uncertainty,  which  rendered  it  dangerou.s  to 
undertake  distant  voyages.  At  length,  about  five 
hundred  years  since,  a  property  wa.s  di.scovered  in 
a  mineral  called  the  magnet  or  loadstone,  which 
removed  the  difficulty.  This  was  its  polarity,  or 
quality  of  always  pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
that  is,  due  north  and  south.  This  it  can  commu¬ 
nicate  to  any  piece  of  iron,  so  that  a  needle  well 
rubbed  in  a  particular  manner  by  a  loadstone,  and 
then  balanced  upon  its  centre  so  as  to  turn  round 
freely,  will  always  point  to  the  north.  With  an 
instrument  called  a  mariner’s  compass,  made  of  one 
of  these  needles,  and  a  card  marked  with  all  the 
jioints,  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  the  divisions 
tietween  these,  a  ship  may  be  steered  to  any  jiart  of 
the  globe. 

Ch.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  then. 

Fa.  Not  quite  so  easy,  neither.  In  a  long  voj’age, 
cross  or  contrary  winds  blow  a  ship  out  of  her  di¬ 
rect  course,  so  that,  without  nice  calculations  both 
of  the  straight  track  .she  has  gone,  and  all  the  de¬ 
viations  from  it,  the  sailors  would  not  know  where 
they  were,  nor  to  what  point  to  .steer.  It  is  also 
frequently  necessary  to  take  observations,  as  they 
call  it.  that  is,  to  observe  with  an  instrument  where 
the  sun’s  place  in  the  sky  is  at  noon,  by  which 
they  can  determine  the  latitude  they  are  in.  Other 
observations  are  necessary  to  determine  their  lonpi- 
lude.  What  these  mean,  I  can  show  you  on  the 
irlobe.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  that,  by  means  of 
both  together,  they  can  tell  the  exact  spot  they  are 
on  at  any  time ;  and  then,  by  consulting  their  map, 
and  setting  their  compass,  they  can  steer  right  to 
the  place  they  want.  But  all  this  requires  a  very 
exact  knowledge  of  astronomy,  the  use  of  the 
globes,  mathematic.‘«,  and  arithmetic,  which,  you 
may  suppose,  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  study. 
A  great  number  of  curious  instruments  have  been 
invented  to  assist  in  these  operations ;  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  matter  in  which  so  mfrch  art  and 
science  have  been  employed  as  in  navigation ;  and 
j  none  but  a  very  learned  and  civilized  nation  can 
I  e.xcel  in  it. 

'  Ch.  But  how  is  Tom  Hardy  to  do  ?  for  1  am 
I  jaetty  sure  he  does  not  understand  any  of  these 
■  tlungs 

Fa.  He  must  learn  them,  if  he  means  to  come  to 
anything  in  his  profession.  He  may,  indeed,  com¬ 
mand  a  boat’s  crew,  without  them  ;  but  he  will 
never  be  fit  to  take  chaige  of  a  man  of  war,  or  even 
a  merchant  ship. 

Ch.  However,  he  need  not  learn  Latin  and  Greek. 

Fa.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  a  sailor  has  occa¬ 
sion  for  these  languages :  but  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
makes  it  much  easier  to  acquire  all  modem  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  I  hope  you  do  not  think  them  unneces¬ 
sary  to  him. 

Ch.  I  did  not  know  they  were  of  much  impor¬ 
tance. 


Fa.  No  !  do  you  think  that  one  who  may  prob¬ 
ably  visit  most  countries  in  Euriq>e,  and  their  foreign 
settlements,  should  be  able  to  converse  in  no  otlier 
than  his  own?  If  the  knowledge  of  language  is 
not  useful  to  hun,  I  know  not  to  whom  it  is  so. 
Ho  can  hardly  do  at  all  without  knowing  some ; 
and  the  more  the  better. 

Ch.  Poor  Tom!  then  1  doubt  he  has  not  chosen 
so  well  as  he  thinks. 

Fa.  I  doubt  so  too. 

Here  ended  the  conversation.  They  soon  after  | 
reached  home,  and  Charles  diil  not  forget  to  desire  j 
his  father  to  show  him  on  the  glolie  what  longitude  : 
and  latitude  meant. 

FABLES  FROM  LESSING. 

The  Warlike  Wolf. — “  My  father,  of  glorious 
memory',”  said  a  young  wolfe  to  a  fox,  “  was  a 
true  hero!  His  name  was  feared  everywhere. 
He  destroyed  more  than  two  hundred  enemies,  and 
sent  their  souls  to  Orcus ;  no  w'onder  then  that  he 
was  finally  overtlirown  !*’  “  That  is  the  way  they 
talk  in  funeral  orations,”  replied  the  fox  ;  “  but  a 
matter-of-fact  historian  would  add,  that  the  txvo 
hundred  enemies  destroyeil  were  sheep  and  asses, 
and  the  one  that  overthrew  him,  was  the  very’  first 
bull  he  ventured  to  attack.” 

The  Hind  and  the  Fox. — The  hind  said  to  the 
fox — “  Alas  for  us,  weak,  helpless  beasts :  the  lion 
was  made  a  league  with  the  wolf !”  “  With  the 

wolf  ?  that  is  no  such  terrible  matter,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “  One  roars  and  the  other  howls,  so  we  will 
generally  have  warning  in  time.  But  let  us  ho])e 
the  .strong  lion  will  never  unite  with  the  cunning 
weasel.  When  they  are  together  it  is  all  over 
with  us!” 

The  Fox  and  the  Ti<;er. — “  I  reall  envy  thee 
thy  .swiftnc.s8  and  strength,”  said  the  fox  to  the 
tiger.  “  Is  there  nothing  else  almut  me  that  you 
de.sire asked  the  latter.  “  Why  no — nothing  that 
Iknowof.”  “  Would  you  not  like  my  gay  skin  ?  It 
js  as  parti-colored  as  thy  mind,  and  the  ontside 
would  then  be  in  keeping  with  the  in.side.”  “  That 
is  the  very  reason,”  said  the  fox,  “  why  I  don’t 
want  it.  I  must  seem  not  to  be  what  I  am.  Would 
the  gods  would  change  my  hair  into  feathers !” 

The  Boy  and  the  Serpent. — A  boy  was  play¬ 
ing  with  a  tame  snake.  “  I  would  not  be  so  famil¬ 
iar  with  you,  if  you  had  not  had  your  fangs  taken 
out,”  said  the  boy.  “  You  .snakes  are  the  wicked¬ 
est,  and  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  creatures.  I  read 
once,  how  a  jioor  countryman  picked  up  one  of 
your  race,  which  he  found  half  frozen  under  a 
hedge,  and  put  it  in  his  bosom  ;  and  how,  as  soon 
as  it  got  warm,  it  bit  its  benefactor,  and  the  poor 
man  died.”  “  I  am  astonished  to  hear  you  say  so,” 
rejoined  tlie  serjient ;  “  how  partial  and  prejudiced 
your  author  must  be  !  Our  writers  tell  the  story 
very  differently.  The  benevolent  man  supjiosed 
the  snake  was  really  frozen  to  death,  and,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  parti-colored  kind,  he  put  it  in  his  breast, 
to  take  off  its  gay  skin  when  he  got  home.  Was 
that  right  “  Oh,  be  still !”  cried  the  boy ;  “  Uie 
ungrateful  never  want  e.xcuse.s.”  “  True  my  son,” 
remarked  his  father ;  “  but  whenever  you  hear  of 
any  extraordinary  want  of  gratitude,  look  well  at 
the  facts.  True  benefactors  were  never  repaid  with 
unthankfulness.” 

Tae  Brazen  Statue. — A  brazen  statue,  the 
work  of  a  famous  sculptor,  was  melted  by  a  great  j 


fire,  so  that  nothing  but  a  heap  of  metal  was  left. 
Another  artist  took  thi.s  mass,  and  made  fmm  it  a 
new  .statue,  of  the  same  subject,  but  far  siijierior  to 
the  first  in  beauty.  Envy  .saw  it,  :uid  gna^heti  her 
teeth,  but  sexin  found  some  consolation.  “  The 
fellow  could  never  have  done  anything  half  so 
gixxl,  if  he  had  not  hail  the  old  materials  to  work 
ujwm.” 

The  Ox  and  the  Stag. — A  heavy  ox  and  a  fleet 
sUig  were  once  grazing  in  the  same  me;ulow.  The 
I  ox  .said,  “  Friend  sUig,  if  tlie  lion  should  atUu'k  us, 
j  h‘t  us  join  our  forces,  and  we  can  easily  beat  him 
:  oil.”  Excuse  me,"  answered  the  stsig,  “  that  might 
answer  your  puriK>sc*,  but  why  should  I  try  to  fight 
again.st  a  lion,  when  I  am  sure  that  I  c;ui  conquer 
him  by  running  ?” 

The  Dying  Wolf. — The  wolf  lay  at  his  last 
gasp,  and  cast  back  his  glances  to  his  jxust  life.  “  I 
am  a  sinner,  it  is  true,”  he  said  “  bnt  I  hope  not  one 
of  the  w’orst  ones.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
chief,  but  I  tru.st  some  gtxxl  too.  Once  I  remember 
very  well  a  bleating  lamb,  that  hail  .strayed  from 
the  flock,  came  so  near  me  that  I  might  easily  have 
seized  it,  but  I  did  not  harm  it.  About  the  same 
time,  too,  I  bore  the  taunts  and  revilings  of  a  sheep 
with  the  most  Christian  eijuanimity,  though  there 
were  no  dogs  near  to  protect  it.”  “  Ye.*-,  I  can  bear 
witness  to  all  that,”  remarked  the  fox,  who  w’as 
attending  him.  “  I  recollect  all  the  circumstances : 
it  hapiteqed  just  at  the  time  that  you  broke  both 
your  fore-legs,  when  the  crane  heljted  you  out  of  the 
marsh  you  lay  buried  in.” 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Peahm-k. — A 
nightingale,  of  a  sociable  turn,  .sought  in  vain  for 
a  friend  among  all  the  .singing  birds.  Perhaps  I 
.shall  find  one  elsewhere,  thought  she,  and  fluttered 
down  to  jKiy  a  visit  to  the  peacock.  “Beautiful 
bird,  1  cannot  but  oilinire  theeT’  “  And  I  always 
admired  thee,  sweet  songster  !”  “  I/Ct  us  be  friends, 
then,”  said  the  nightingale;  “for  you  court  the 
eye  and  I  the  ear.”  Pope  and  Kneller  were  better 
friends  than  Pope  and  Addison. 

The  Bull  and  the  Calf. — A  strong  bull  shat¬ 
tered  the  door-post  of  his  stable  with  his  horns. 
“  Look  there,  herdsman,”  crieil  a  calf,  “  /  never  did 
such  mischief.”  I  only  wish  you  could,”  was  the 
answer.  The  language  of  the  calf  is  that  of  petty 
philosophers.  “  That  wretched  Bayle,”  they  say, 
“  how  much  mischief  he  has  done  with  hi.s  doubts  !’* 
Happy  would  it  be  if  other  writers  had  the  tithe  of 
his  power ! 

Hercules. — When  Hercules  was  received  into 
heaven,  he  paid  his  greetings  to  Juno,  before  any 
other  of  the  deities.  All  were  astoni.shed,  and  asked 
him,  “  Why  dost  thou  pay  such  distinction  to  thine 
enemy  “  Becau.se  it  was  persecution  that  gave 
me  an  op|)ortunity  to  do  the  great  actions  by  which 
I  earned  my  place  in  heaven.” 

The  La.mb's  Protectors. — A  shaggy  wolf-dog 
was  set  to  watch  a  lamb.  Another  dog,  also  near 
a  wolf  in  shape  and  color,  saw  him,  and  fell  upon 
him  at  once.  “  Wolf,  wolf,  what  are  you  doing 
with  this  lamb  ?”  cried  he.  “  Wolf  yourself :  be 
,  off,  or  you’ll  find  out  to  your  sorrow,”  was  the 
ansxver.  The  one  tried  to  carry  off  the  lamb,  the 
other  to  keep  it  by  force,  and  lietween  the  two  it 
was  tom  to  pieces. 

Water  confined  in  a  boiler,  and  intensely  heated 
;  becomes  red  hot. 


T  H  K  SHIP. 

Charlem  (  )mborn,  when  at  home  in  the  holidays, 
had  a  visit  from  a  nchrxd-fellow  who  was  just  en> 
tered  as  a  sailor  on  board  of  a  man  of  war.  Tom 
Hardy  (that  was  his  name)  was  a  free-hearted, 
spiriteii  latl,  and  a  favorite  anion)(  his  companions ; 
hut  he  never  liked  his  book,  and  had  left  school 
ignorant  of  almost  every  thing  he  had  went  theif 
to  learn.  What  was  worse,  he  had  got  a  contempt 
for  learning  of  all  kinds,  and  was  fond  of  showing 
it.  “  What  does  your  father  mean,”  said  he  to 
Charles,  “  to  keep  you  moping  and  studying  over 
things  of  no  use  in  the  world  but  to  plague  folks  ? 
Why  ran’l  you  get  into  the  naval  service,  like  me, 
and  be  ma<le  a  gentleman  of  ?  You  arc  old  enough, 
and  I  know  you  arc  a  lad  of  spirit.”  This  kind  of 
talk  made  some  impression  u(K)n  young  f)sborn. 
He  became  less  attentive  to  the  les.sons  his  father 
set  him,  and  less  willing  to  enter  into  instructive 
conversation.  This  change  gave  his  father  much 
concern  ;  but  as  he  knew  the  cau.se,  he  thought  it 
best,  instead  of  employing  direct  authority,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  a  new  impression  to  his  son's  mind, 
which  might  counteract  the  effects  of  his  compan¬ 
ion’s  sugge.stions. 

R<‘ing  acquainted  with  an  h^st  Indian  captain, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  went  with  his 
son  to  pay  him  a  farewell  visit  on  Itoard  his  ship. 
They  were  shown  all  about  the  vessel,  and  viewed 
all  the  prejKirations  for  so  long  a  voyjige.  They 
saw  her  weigh  anchor  and  unfurl  her  sails ;  and 
they  took  leave  of  their  friend  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  seamen  and  all  the  hustle  of  departure. 

Charles  was  highly  delighted  with  this  scene ; 
and  as  they  were  returning,  could  think  and  talk  of 
nothing  el.s<*.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  his  father 
to  lead  him  into  the  following  train  of  discourse. 

After  Charles  had  been  warmly  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  grand  sight  of  a  latge  .ship  com¬ 
pletely  fitted  out  and  getting  under  sail,  his  father 
(•bserved,  “  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  so  much 
struck  wall  it ;  it  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  finest 
spectacles  created  by  human  skill,  and  tlie  noblest 
triumph  of  art  over  untaught  nature.  Near  two 
thousand  years  ago,  when  Julius  Csesar  w'ent  over 
to  England,  he  found  the  natives  in  )K)s.ses.sion  of 
no  other  kind  of  veasel  than  a  sort  of  canoe,  formed 
of  wickerwork  covered  with  hides,  and  no  larger 
than  a  man  or  two  could  carry.  But  the  laigest 
ship  in  Capsar's  fleet  w’as  not  more  8uj)erior  to  these, 
than  the  Indiaman  you  have  been  seeing  to  what 
that  was.  The  ship  you  have  just  left  is  going  by 
itself  to  the  opposite  of  the  globe*,  prej>ared  to  en¬ 
counter  the  tem{)estuous  winds  and  mountainous 
waves  of  the  vast  southern  ocean,  and  to  find  its 
way  to  its  destined  port,  though  many  w’eeks  must 
)tass  with  nothing  in  view  but  sea  and  sky.  Now 
what  do  you  think  can  lie  the  cause  of  this  prodi¬ 
gious  difiorcnce  in  the  {Kiwers  of  man  at  one  (leriod 
;uid  another .’”  C  harles  was  silent. 

“  Is  it  not,”  said  his  father,  “  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  knowledge  in  the  one  than  in  the  other 
To  be  B'lre  it  is,”  said  Charles. 

Father.  Would  it  not,  think  you,  lie  as  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  number  of  men,  untaught,  by  their 
utmost  efi'orts,  to  build  and  navigate  such  a  ship  as 
we  have  sc*en,  as  to  fly  through  the  air? 

Chakers.  I  snp)K)se  it  would. 

Fa.  That  we  may  be  the  more  sensible  of  this, 


let  us  conmder  how  numy  arts  and  professions  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  Come  you  shall  begin 
and  name  them,  and  if  you  forget  any,  I  will  put 
you  in  mind.  What  is  the  first  ? 

Cii.  The  ship-carpenter,  I  think. 

Fa.  True  ;  what  does  he  do  ? 

Cii.  He  builds  the  ship. 

Fa.  how  is  that  done  ? 

Cii.  By  fastening  the  planks  and  beams  together. 

Fa.  But  do  you  suppose  he  can  do  this  as  a  com¬ 
mon  carjienter  makes  a  box  or  a  set  of  shelves  ? 

Cm.  I  do  not  know. 

Fa.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  vast  bulk  re¬ 
quires  a  good  deal  of  contrivance  to  bring  it  into 
sha)K‘,  and  fit  it  for  all  its  purposes  ? 

Cm.  Yes. 

Fa.  Some  ships,  you  have  heard,  sail  quicker 
than  others,  some  stand  storms  better,  some  carry 
more  lading,  some  draw  less  water,  and  so  on. 
You  do  not  sup{)ose  all  these  things  are  left  to 
chance  ? 

Cm.  No. 

Fa.  In  onler  with  certainty  to  produce  these  ef¬ 
fects,  it  is  necessary  to  study  proportions  .very  ex¬ 
actly,  and  to  lay  down  an  accurate  scale  by  math¬ 
ematical  lines  and  figures,  after  which  to  build  the 
ship.  Much  has  been  written  upon  this  .subject, 
and  nice  calculations  have  been  made  on  the  resist¬ 
ance  a  ship  meets  with  in  making  way  through  the 
water,  and  the  best  means  for  overcoming  it ;  also 
of  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  and  their  ac¬ 
tion  in  pushing  on  the  ship  by  means  of  the  masts, 
all  these  must  be  understood  by  a  jierfect  master  of 
ship-building. 

Cm.  But  I  think  I  know  ship-builders  who  have 
never  had  an  education  to  fit  them  for  understand¬ 
ing  these  things. 

Fa.  Very  likely :  but  they  follow  by  rote  the 
rule.'-  laid  down  by  others ;  and  as  they  work  merely 
by  imitation,  they  cannot  alter  or  improve  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  require.  Then,  though  common  merchant 
ships  are  entru.sted  to  such  builders,  yet,  in  con¬ 
structing  men  of  war  and  Indiamen,  persons  of 
science  are  always  employed.  The  Americans 
attend  to  this  more  than  other  people  ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence,  our  ships  generally  sail  better  than  those 
of  other  nations. 

Cm.  But  need  a  captain  of  a  ship  know  all  these 
things  ? 

Fa.  It  may  not  l)e  absolutely  necessary ;  yet  oc- 
ca.sions  may  frequently  arise  in  which  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  judge  and  give  directions  in 
the.se  matters.  But  suppose  the  ship  built,  what 
comes  next  ? 

Cm.  I  think  she  must  be  rigged. 

Fa.  Well,  who  are  employed  for  this  purpose  ? 

Cm.  Mast-makers,  rope-makers,  sail-makers,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  people. 

Fa.  These  are  all  mechanical  trades ;  and  though 
in  carrying  them  on,  much  ingenuity  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  invention  of  machines  and  tools,  yet  we 
will  not  stop  to  consider  them.  Suppose  her  then 
rigged,  what  next? 

Cm.  She  must  take  in  her  guns  and  powder. 

Fa.  Stop  there,  and  reflect  how  many  arts  you 
have  to  .set  to  work.  Gunpowder  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  of  modem  times;  an  invention 
that  has  given  a  decided  superiority  to  civilized 
nations  over  the  barbarous.  An  American  frigate 


surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  all  the  savages  in  the 
world,  could  easily  beat  them  ofTby  means  of  her 
guns.  But  the  making  of  gunpowder,  and  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  cannon,  are  arts  that  require  an  exact  knowl- 
edge  of  the  science  of  clumistry. 

Cm.  What  is  that  ? 

Fa.  It  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
properties  of  metals,  and  minerals,  salts  sulphur, 
oils,  and  gums ;  and  of  the  action  of  fire,  and  water' 
and  air,  upon  all  substances,  and  the  efli^Ls  of  mix-' 
ing  dilTerent  things  together.  Gunpowder  is  a  mix- 
ture  of  three  things  only,  saltpetre  or  nitre,  sulphur 
or  brimstone,  and  charcoal.  But  who  could  have 
thought  such  a  wonderful  effect  would  have  been 
produced  by  it  ? 

Cm.  Was  it  not  first  discovered  by  accident? 

Fa.  Yes ;  but  it  was  by  one  who  was  making 
chemical  experiments,  and  many  more  experiments 
have  been  employed  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Cm.  But  need  a  captain  know  how  to  make  gun¬ 
powder  and  cannon  ? 

Fa.  It  is  not  necessary,  though  it  may  often  be 
useful  to  him.  However,  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
he  should  know  how  to  employ  them.  Now  the 
science  of  gunnery  and  fortification  depend  entirely 
on  mathematical  principles;  for  by  these  are  calcu- 
latetl  the  direction  of  a  ball  through  the  air,  the 
distance  it  would  reach  to,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  will  strike  any  thing.  All  engineers, 
therefore,  must  be  good  mathematicians. 

Cm.  But  I  think  I  have  heard  of  gunners  being 
little  better  than  the  common  men. 

Fa.  True;  there  isa  way  of  doing  that  bu.sincss, 
as  well  as  many  others,  by  mere  practice ;  and  an 
uneducated  man,  may  acquire  skill  in  pointing  a 
cannon,  as  well  as  in  shooting  a  gun.  But  this  is 
only  in  ordinary  cases,  and  an  abler  head  is  required 
to  direct.  Well,  now  suppose  your  ship  com¬ 
pletely  fitted  out  for  sea,  and  the  wind  blowing  fair; 
how’  will  you  navigate  her  ? 

Cm.  I  would  spread  her  sails  and  steer  by  the 
rudder. 

Fa.  Very  well;  but  how  would  you  find  your 
way  to  the  port  you  were  bound  for  ? 

Cm.  That  I  cannot  tell. 

Fa.  Nor,  perhaps,  can  I  make  you  exactly 
comprehend  it ;  but  I  can  show  you  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  it  is  an  aflair  that  requires  much 
knowledge,  and  early  study.  In  former  times, 
when  a  vessel  left  the  sight  of  land,  it  was  steered 
by  observation  of  the  sun  by  day,  the  moon  and 
stars  by  night.  The  stui,  you  know,  rises  in  the 
east,  and  sets  in  the  west ;  and  at  noon,  in  these 
part.s  of  the  world,  it  is  exactly  south  of  us.  These 
points,  therefore,  may  be  found  out  when  the  sun 
shines.  The  moon  and  stars  vary ;  but  their  place 
in  the  sky  may  be  known  by  exact  observation. 
Then,  there  is  one  star  that  always  points  to  the 
north  pole,  and  is  therefore  called  the  pole  star. 
This  was  of  great  use  in  navigation,  and  the  word 
pdisstar  is  often  used  by  the  poets  to  signify  a  sure 
^de.  Do  you  recollect  the  description  in  Homer’s 
D5e.s.sey,  when  Ulysses  sails  away  by  himself  from 
the  island  of  Calypso,  how  he  steers  by  the  stars  ? 

Cm.  I  think  I  remember  the  lines  in  Pope’s  tran- 
lation. 

Fa.  Repeat  them,  then. 

*<  Placed  at  the  helm  he  sat  and  marked  the  skies. 
Nor  closed  in  sleep  his  ever  watchful  eyes. 
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ican  amy,  that  General  Gage  found  himself  obliged 
to  make  a  new  effort  against  them.  The  provin¬ 
cials  had  sent  1,000  men,  under  Colonel  Prescott, 
to  fortify  Bunker’s  Hill  in  Charlestown.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  however,  by  some  mistake,  he  fortified  j 
Breed’s  Hill,  w^hich  is  nearer  the  city.  The  Amer-  j 
leans  |took  possession  of  it  in  the  evening,  and  i 
worked  so  well,  that,  before  morning,  they  had  | 
thrown  up  a  redoubt  about  eight  rods  square ;  and  | 
so  silently,  that  tlie  British  knew  nothing  of  it  till  j 
day-break.  j 

The  latter,  when  they  discovered  the  redoubt, 
began  firing  upon  the  jieople  in  the  fort;  but  the 
Americans  worked  on,  till  they  raised  a  brea.st\vork, 
reaching  from  the  ea.st  side  of  the  redoubt  to  the  j 
bottom  of  the  hill.  As  Breed’s  Hill  commands  the 
city,  the  British  saw  they  must  either  be  driven  oil', 
or  drive  off  the  provincials.  They,  therefore,  oi»ened 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries  and  armed  ves¬ 
sels,  that  floated  on  all  the  waters  about  Boston. 
Showers  of  bombs  and  balls  were  fired.  A  terrible 
battery  was  raised  onCopp’s  Hill,  opposite  Breed’s; 
but  all  in  vain.  The  Americans  worked  on,  and 
had  finished  a  trench,  or  ditch,  before  noon,  which 
reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

It  was  now  the  17th  of  June,  ;uid  on  this  ilay 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The 
British  were  determined  to  make  a  great  etlort. 
The  provincials  lay  ready  for  them  on  the  hill, 
(ieneral  Putnam,  of  Connecticut,  commanded  the 
whole  force.  They  had  muskets,  but  few  of  them 
bayonets  or  rifles.  They  were  sharp-.shooters, 
how'ever,  and  were  bmve  men  as  ever  breathed. 

About  noon  of  a  terrible  hot  day,  the  whole 
British  camp  seemed  to  be  in  motion.  A  vast  mul¬ 
titude  of  sloops  and  boats  started  from  the  Boston 
shore,  covering  the  .water  far  and  wide.  The  sol¬ 
diers  landed  at  Moreton’s  Point,  in  Charle.stown, 
protected  by  their  batteries  behind  them.  Here  they 
jiaraded  in  fine  order.  They  were  the  flower  of  the 
English  army,  and  were  commanded  by  General 
Howe  and  General  Pigot.  But  the  Americans  ap- 
l»eared  a  little  too  strong  and  too  cool  for  them ;  and 
they  waited  for  a  few  more  companions  to  join  them. 

The  Americans  took  this  opportunity  to  protect 
themselves  still  more,  by  pulling  up  some  post  and 
rail  fences,  w’hich  they  set  before  them,  in  two 
rows,  and  filled  the  space  between  with  fresh  hay, 
which  they  gathered  from  the  hill.  The  British 
began  to  march.  The  militia  left  to  defend  Charles¬ 
town,  retreated.  The  British  entered  it,  and  set 
fire  to  the  buildings.  In  a  few  moments,  500 
wooden  buildings  were  in  flames.  The  wind  blew 
high,  and  the  fire  streamed  up,  and  roared  in  the 
most  terrible  manner. 

Thousands  of  people  were  ga/ing  at  the  scene  j 
from  the  Boston  steeples,  and  waiting  with  great  I 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  battle.  There  were  mul- 1 
titudes  also,  on  all  the  high  roofs  and  hills  round 
about.  Never  was  there  such  a  bustle  and  stir. 
The  English  marched  slowly  toward  the  redoubt, 
halting  now  and  then,  for  the  cannon  to  come  up 
and  fire.  They  came,  at  last,  within  musket-shot; 
and  the  redoubt,  which  had  been  as  still  as  the 
grave  till  this  moment,  blazed  all  at  once,  with  a 
tremendous  volley. 

The  British  were  soon  thinned  off,  and  compelled 
to  retreat.  Many  fled  for  their  lives,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  boats.  The  green  field  of  bat-  j 
tie  was  covered  with  dead  bodies.  The  oflScersj 


ran  hither  and  thither,  to  rally  the  troops ;  and  after 
some  time,  persuaded  them  to  march  forwanl  again. 
The  Americans  waited'  for  them  quietly,  ami  re¬ 
ceived  them  once  more  with  a  flood  of  balls.  The 
British  fled  down  the  hill  to  the  shore. 

General  Howe  was  alone  u{)on  the  field ;  all  his 
officers  being  killed  and  wounded  around  him. 
General  Clinton,  who  had  btren  watching  the  Itatile 
from  Copp’s  Hill,  now  came  to  his  aid  with  new 
troops.  They  made  a  third  effort,  with  more  spirit 
than  before.  Clinton  led  on  the  whole  body ;  the 
cannon  still  firing  from  the  shij)s  and  batteries,  and 
the  flames  and  smoke  of  the  burning  town  sweep¬ 
ing  over  them  like  the  bla.st  of  a  furnace. 

The  powder  of  the  Americans  was  now  exhausted, 
and  they  were  comjjelled  to  draw  off'.  They  retired 
to  Prospect  Hill,  fighting  with  their  muskets  as  if 
they  were  clubs,  and  there  began  throwing  up  new 
works.  The  Briti.<h  intrenched  themselves  on 
Bunker  Hill,  and  neither  army  seemeil  willing  to 
attack  the  other.  They  had  fighting  enough  for 
one  day.  Of  .3,000  British  troops,  1 ,054  were  killed 
or  wounded.  A  large  part  of  these  were  officers. 
The  sharp-shooters  had  taken  the  poor  fellows 
down  like  so  many  gray  squirrels. 

The  Americans  lost  five  pieees  of  cannon.  Their 
killed,  of  about  1  ,,500  engaged  in  the  battle,  amount¬ 
ed  to  134;  their  wounded  to  314.  (jJeneral  Warren 
was  among  the  dear!.  He  w'as  a  brave  man,  and 
was  loved  and  lamented  by  all  classes  of  jieople. 
An  Engli.sh  officer,  who  knew  him  by  sight,  kiw 
him  in  the  retreat,  rallying  the  Americans.  He 
borrowed  a  gun  of  one  of  hi.s  .soldiers,  a.id  taking  a 
fatal  aim,  shot  him  in  the  head,  and  he  fell  dead  on 
the  spot. 

The  Imttle  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  it  was  called, 
though  fought  on  Breed’s  Hill,  had  no  decisive  effect; 
yet  it  roused  the  countr}’,  showed  the  Americans 
that  they  were  able  to  contend  with  the  regulars 
and  taught  the  British,  that  the  provincials  were 
not  exactly  the  cowards  they  had  ttiken  thwn  for. 
The  capture  of  Breed’s  Hill  did  them  more  hurt  than 
gcKkl.  They  were  obliged  to  defend  it  now,  and 
they  hatl  not  too  may  men  before  to  defend  the 
town.  Their  soldiers  were  also  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  were  much  depres.scd  by  the  hot 
weather. 

THE  MAN  THAT  THE  DOG  BARKED  AT. 

A  FKW  days  ago,  we  noticed  a  man  walking  along 
one  of  our  principle  streets,  whose  appearance  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  was  in  a  “  jieck  of  troubles.”  He 
lookerl  cross  enough  to  bite  a  ten-jienny  nail  in  two ; 
something  very  serious  hail  disturbed  his  equanim¬ 
ity.  While  we  were  wondering  what  it  could  have 
been,  whether  or  not  he  hail  failed  in  busines.s,  or 
lo.st  money  by  somebody  else  who  had  faileil — 
whether  or  not  his  wife  hail  eloped  with  his  liest 
friend,  all  formed  a  strange  problem.  The  face  of 
matters  wonderfully  changed  by  quite  a  simple  in¬ 
cident.  We  had  not  absolutely  determined,  in  our 
own  mind,  the  nature  of  hi.s  grieviences,  when  an 
impudent  little  terrier,  squatted  on  the  side- walk, 
discovered  something  offensive  in  the  appearance  of 
the  man  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  and  junqied 
toward  him  with  a  sharp  and  angry  hark.  This 
was  altogether  too  great  an  indignity,  and  filled  the 
cup  of  our  travellers  annoyance  to  overflowing.  He 
turned  fiercely  toward  the  dog,  and  while  he  in< 
suited  him  with  a  blunt  oath,  attempted  to  kick  him. 
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The  cur  was  altogether  to  nimble,  and  as  he  leajuHl 
aside  to  avoid  the  punishmeiuhe  ha»l  earned,  barked 
more  furiously  than  before.  The  man’s  anger 
knew  no  bounds ;  the  more  the  dog  harke»l  at  hun, 
the  more  anxious  he  seemed  to  succet'd  in  kicking 
him. 

The  figure  they  cut,  as  the  terrier  ca|>ered  into 
the  middle  of  the  street,  the  man  after  him,  the  dog 
yelping,  aail  his  antagonist  swearing  louder  luid 
louder,  was  ludicrous  in  the  e.xtreme. 

People  gathered  ujion  the  side-walk  in  croi/xN. 
The  ladies  liHtked  on  and  giggled  ;  the  men  braced 
themselves  a^inst  the  wall  and  .shook  their  sides 
bravely,  and  the  Imys  yeljie*!  out  in  gre-at  delight, 
“  go  it,  old  fellow :  uo  it  while  you  are  yoiiiuj.” 
The  man  who  wa.s  making  so  laughable  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  himself,  soon  discovered  that  the  dog  was 
altogether  too  agile  for  him,  luid  gave  up  the  chase 
in  desjiair.  It  was  not  until  then,  that  heob.serve«I 
that  in  his  anger  he  hiul  maile  a  find  of  himself. 
He  ha-stily  drew  ilown  his  hat  over  his  brow  and 
walked  hxstily  away. 

When  our  merriment  hail  subsided,  we  couUl  not 
help  thinking  how’  much  this  little  incident  resem¬ 
bled  human  life,  that  is,  the  life  of  many  spc*ci mens 
ol  humanity.  If  the  man  whose  story  we  have 
told  hail  only  walked  quietly  on  hi.s  way,  and  taken 
no  notice  of  the  outcry  of  the  cur,  no  matter  w  hether 
the  cur  was  governed  by  wanton  or  malicious  mo¬ 
tives,  he  would  have  excited  by  his  conduct  neither 
laughter  in  others,  nor  diminishing  his  own  self- 
respect.  So,  in  a  thousuid  things  in  life.  He, 
who  pursues  his  own  |»ath  fearlessly  ;uid  calmly, 
without  heeding  the  puerile  assiults  of  those  who 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  effect  his  destinies,  will 
act  a  part  dictated  by  goes!  sense  and  wisdom.  ’Tis 
jo-ssing  straiige,  that  in  a  life  so  brief  as  this,  when 
it  is  in  the  jKiwer  of  each  one  to  aild  to  the  other’s 
enjoyments  there  should  be  so  many  curs.  The 
business  of  one  half  of  the  jieople  of  this  world 
seems  to  be,  to  render  the  other  half  uncomforUihle 
a'ld  unhappy.  There  might  be  some  slight  exten¬ 
uation,  if,  by  making  others  miserable,  they  could 
add  to  their  own  happiness ;  but  no  .such  reeult 
follows  their  labors.  Indulgence  in  their  own  ma¬ 
licious  propensities  not  only  annoys  others,  but 
keep  themselves  in  a  “  jierfect  stew,”  by  no  means 
condueix’e  to  comfort.  The  tnie  way  to  manage 
these  curs  is,  to  pass  them  quietly  by — their  yelp¬ 
ing  is  altogether  innocuou.s.  The  moment  jou 
meddle  with  them,  you  find  yourself  in  the  identical 
jHisition  of  the  man  who  attempted  to  kick  the  dog 
— laughed  at  and  derided,  without  the  healing  balm 
of  self-approval  in  e.xtenuatiou 

THE  WAV  TO  ANSWER  Ol’E.STIO.NS. 

What  makes  a  bcsly  hot  ? 

You  would  not  say  it  was  heal,  hut  fire. 

What  makes  a  body  sick  ? 

You  would  not  say  it  was  sickness,  but  fever. 

What  makes  a  number  odd  ? 

You  would  not  say  oddnes.s,  but  want  of  unity. 

These  things  have  their  use.  If  people  would 
but  speak  properly,  definitely  and  thoughtfully, 
how  much  more  nearly  would  the  purposes  of  lan¬ 
guage  be  accompli.shed,  and  how  much  less  per¬ 
plexity  would  trouble  men’s  brains. 

Air,  by  being  compressed,  has  been  marfe  twice 
as  heavy  as  water. 


mer- 
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JtRtiiAi.r.M,  the  Holy  City !  What  Christian 
traveller,  without  a  sensation  of  awe,  without  the 
haart  sensibly  affected,  ran  approach  this  i^round  of 
“  all  time  ?”  Ihit  we  will  not  jiermit  rhajisody  to 
usurp  the  place  of  description. 

This  renowned  city,  llioiiifh  much  fallen  from  its 
ancient  f^randeur,  is  still  reckoned  the  capital  of  Pal- 
istine,  and  is  much  resorteil  to,  either  out  of  curi¬ 
osity  or  devotion,  from  all  (larts  of  the  Christian 
world,  (t  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Mediteminean,  on  a  rocky  mountain. 
With  stis'p  ascents  to  it  on  all  sides,  except  toward 
the  north ;  and  surrounded  with  a  deep  valley, 
which  is  a^n  eucoin{)as.sed  with  hills;  bein^thu.s 
placed  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheater. 
It  is  walltd  round,  but  the  walks  are  not  ver>'  strong ; 
nor  have  they  any  bastions,  but  an  inconsiderable 
ditch  on  one  side  only.  The  city  ha*'  six  gates: 
namely,  those  of  Bethlehem,  Mount  Sion,  Sterquil- 
ina,  or  the  Dung-gate,  St.  Stephen’s,  Herod’s,  and 
that  of  Damascus,  liesides  the  golden  gate,  which 
is  walled  up,  on  account  of  a  prophecy  the  Turks 
have  Jimong  tlicm,  that  hy  that  gate  the  Christians 
an*  to  take  Jerusalem.  The  private  buildings  are 
very  mean,  and  many  of  them  full  of  ruins;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  ground  in  the 
city,  and  the  whole  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  though 
it  is  .scarce  three  miles  in  circumference. 

The  pR'sent  Jerusalem  does  not  stand  u|>on  the 
same  ground  that  was  taken  up  by  the  ancient  city ; 
for  Mount  (’alvary,  which  is  a  small  eminence 
u}k)n  the  greater  mount  of  Moriah,  and  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  execution  of  iiiidefactors,  was 
shut  out  of  the  walls  as  a  iHilluU'd  place  ;  wherea.s, 
since  our  Saviour’s  suffering  ujion  it,  it  has  been  so 
revemneed  and  resorted  to  by  all  Christians,  that  it 
has  drawn  the  city  round  about  it,  and  .stiuid.s  now 
near  the  middle  of  Jeru.silem ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
a  gre.'it  part  of  the  hill  of  Sion  is  left  without  the 
walls.  In  .short,  the  only  thing  that  renders  Jeru¬ 
salem  considerable  at  present,  is  the  resort  of  pil¬ 
grims  thither ;  .an<l  the  accommodating  them  with 
nece.ssaries,  seems  to  lie  the  princijial  business  of 
the  inhabitants. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  wh.at  are  called  the 
holy  places.  The  external  view  of  the  holy  sep¬ 
ulchre  jire.sents  a  gooiily  structure,  in  np)tearance 
resembling  that  of  an  ordinary  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Over  the  door  is  a  bas-relief,  executed  in 
a  style  of  sculpture  meriting  more  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  received.  At  first  sight,  it  .seems  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  exishance  of  any  jihu'e  of 
Christian  worship;  but  upon  a  nearer  view,  we 
recognise  the  history  of  the  Messiah’s  efltry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  multitinle  strewing  jxUni  blanches 
before  him.  The  figures  .are  very  numerous.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  lie  considered  as  offering  an  examjile 
otthe  first  work  in  which  jiagan  sculptors  repre¬ 
sent  a  (’hristian  theme.  Entering  the  church,  the 
first  thing  showed  is  a  lai)!:e  slab  of  white  marble 
in  the  pavement,  surrounded  by  a  rail.  It  .seemed 
like  one  of  the  grave  stones  in  the  ffixir  of  our  old¬ 
est  churches.  This  they  represent  as  being  the 
spot  where  our  Saviour’s  boily  was  anointed  by 
Joseph  of  Arim.athea.  We  next  .advanceil  towanl 
a  dusty  fabric,  standing  like  a  huge  jiepper-box  in 
the  midst  of  the  prmciiial  ai.sle,  and  beneath  the 
maiji  dome.  This  rested  ujion  a  budding,  j>artly 


circular,  and  [lartly  oblong,  as  ujion  a  pedestal. 
The  interior  of  this  strange  fabric  i.s  divided  into 
tw’o  parts.  Having  entered  the  first  part,  which  is 
a  kind  of  ante-chapel,  you  are  shewn,  before  the 
mouth  of  what  is  called  the  sepulcher,  the  stone 
whereon  the  angel  sat ;  this  is  a  block  of  white 
marble,  neither  corresjxinding  w’ith  the  mouth  of 
the  .sepulcher,  nor  with  the  substance  from  which 
it  must  have  been  hewn ;  for  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem 
are  all  of  a  common  compact  limestone.  The  sides 
consist  of  thick  slabs  of  that  beautiful  breccia,  vul¬ 
garly,  verd-antique  marble ;  and  over  the  entrance, 
which  is  rugged  and  broken,  owing  to  pieces  being 
carried  off  as  relics,  the  .substance  is  of  the  same 
nature.  Forty  jiaces  from  the  sepulcher,  f)eni*ath 
the  r(X)f  of  the  same  church,  and  ujion  the  same 
level  are  shown  two  rooms,  one  above  the  other. 
Close  by  tfve  entrance  of  the  lower  chamber,  or 
chajiel,  are  the  tomb.s  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and 
of  Raldw'in,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  with  inscriptions 
in  I,atin,  in  the  old  Gothic  character.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  chapel  is  |X>iRted  out  a  fi.ssure,  or 
cleft  in  the  rock,  which  they  state  as  having  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  crucifixion. 

The  mount  of  Olive*  exhibits  the  apjiearance  it 
pres<*nted  in  every  jieriod  of  its  history.  From  its 
elevated  .summit  almost  all  the  principal  features  of 
the  city  may  be  discerned ;  and  the  changes  that 
eighteen  centuries  have  wrought  in  its  topography 
may  perhaps  be  ascerUiined.  The  features  of  na¬ 
ture  continue  the  same,  though  works  of  art  have 
lieon  done  aw'ay  ;  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple 
is  no  more,  but  Siloa’s  fountain  haply  flows,  and 
Kedron  sometimes  murmurs  in  the  valley  of  .lehos- 
liaphat. 

Mount  Sion,  or  the  hill  which  now  bears  that 
name  is  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  Jenisalem, 
part  of  it  being  excluded  by  the  wall  of  the  present 
city,  which  j)a.s.ses  over  the  top  of.  the  mount.  If 
this  be  indeed  mount  Sion,  the  prophecy  concerning 
it,  that  the  plow  shall  pa.ss  over  it,  has  lieen  ful- 
fillcil  to  the  lettc* ;  for  .such  labors  wrere  actually 
going  on  when  we  arrived.  Here  the  Turks  have 
a  mosque  over  what  they  call  the  tomb  of  David. 
Quitting  this  sjiot,  and  leaving  the  city  by  the  Zion 
gate,  we  descended  into  a  dingle  or  trench,  called 
Tophet ;  as  we  reached  the  bottom  of  this  narrow 
dale,  sloping  toward  the  valley  of  Johosaphat,  we 
observed  ujion  the  sides  of  the  opj)o.site  mountain, 
calleil  the  hill  of  Offence,  a  number  of  excavations 
in  the  rock  ;  on  our  reaching  them,  we  found  them 
to  be  sepulchres,  and  nearly  all  of  the  .same  kind  of 
workmanship,  exhibiting  a  .series  of  subterraneous 
chainborschewn  with  marvelous  art,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  or  more  rejiositories  for  the  dead,  like  cis¬ 
terns  carved  in  the  rock  ujion  the  sides  of  those 
chambers.  The  doors  were  so  low,  that  to  look 
into  any  one  of  them,  it  wa.s  necessary  to  stoop, 
and  in  somednstances,  to  creep  uiK>n  our  hands  and 
knees;  the.se  dwrs  were  also  grooved,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  immense  stones,  once  .squared  aud  fitted 
to  the  grooves,  by  way  of  closing  the  entrances. 

UjK>n  all  the  sepulchers  at  the  base  of  this  mount 
there  are  in.scriptions  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek. 
The  Hebrew  inscriptions  are  the  most  effaced  ;  of 
these  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  tolerable  copy. 
Besides  the  injury  they  have  su.stained  by  time, 
they  have  Ik'cu  covered  by  some  carbonaceous  sub- 
-stance,  either  bituminous  or  fumid,  which  rendered 
the  task  of  transcribing  Uiem  yet  more  arduous. 


Having  entered  by  the  door  of  this  sepulcher, 
found  a  spacious  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  con. 
nected  with  a  series  of  other  subterranean  apar 
ments,  one  leading  into  another,  and  containing  ai 
exten.sive  range  of  receptacles  for  the  dead,  a»  m 
those  e.xcavations  before  alluded  to,  but  which  ap. 
pear  of  more  recent  date.  Opposite  to  the  entrance, 
but  lower  down  in  the  rock,  a  second,  and  a  sinn.  i 
lar  ajierture,  led  to  anotlier  chamber  beyond  thf 
first.  Over  the  entrance  to  this,  al.so,  we  obs<‘r\e,i 
an  inscription  nearly  obliterated,  but  diflering  from  ’ 
the  first  by  the  addition  of  two  letters. 

Having  reached  the  extremity  of  this  second 
chamber,  we  could  proceed  no  further  owing  to  ihe 
rubbish  which  odstructed  our  pa.ssage.  Perhaps 
the  removal  of  this  may,  at  some  future  period  leail 
to  other  discoveries.  It  was  evident  we  had  not 
gained  the  remotest  part  of  these  caverns.  There 
were  others  with  .similar  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
one  which  iiarticularly  attracted  our  notice,  from 
its  extraordinary  coincidence  with  all  the  circum- 
.stances  attaching  to  the  history  of  our  Saviour  s 
tomb.  The  laTgc  stone  which  once  closed  its  mouth,  • 
had  been  perhaps  for  ages  rolled  aw’ay. 

i>tooping  down  to  look  into  it,  we  observed  a  fair 
se^iulcher,  containing  a  repository,  upon  onv  side 
only,  for  a  single  body  ;  wdiereas,  in  mo.st  of  the 
-Others,  there  were  two,  and  in  many  of  them  more 
than  two.  It  is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  is  now  called  mount  Sion.  As  we  viewed 
this  .sepulcher,  and  read  upon  the  spot  the  de.scrip- 
tion  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  disciples  coming 
in  the  morning,  it  was  impossible  to  divest  our 
minds  of  the  probability,  that  there  might  have  been 
the  identical  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  up  the 
steep  which  led  to  it,  after  descending  from  the  gate 
of  the  city,  the  disciples  strove  together,  when  John 
did  outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulcher 
They  are  individually  described  as  stooping  down 
to  look  into  it ;  they  express  their  doubts  a.s  to  the 
|)ossibility  of  removing  so  huge  a  st*ne,  that  when 
once  fixed  and  sealed,  might  have  baffled  every 
human  effort.  But  uix)n  this,  as  ujion  the  others 
already  mentioned,  instead  of  a  Hebrew,  ora  Pine- 
nician  inscription,  there  were  the  same  Greek  char¬ 
ters,  destitute  only  of  the  Greek  cross,  prefixed  in 
the  former  instances ;  tlie  letters  being  very  large, 
and  deeply  carved  in  the  rugged  surface  of  the  rock 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

Eari-y  in  177.5  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  affairs  in  this  country  were  every  where 
ri|)ening  for  the  general  war.  The  citizens  of  Xew 
England,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolina^, 
were  actively  engaged  in  preparations  of  defence. 
Tlie  troops  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  were 
also  employed  in  fighting  the  enemy  at  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the 
skirmishes  between  the  English  and  the  provincials 
at  Boston,  resulted  in  a  most  obstinate  battle.  There 
were  some  islands  in  Boston  harb«r,  wrhere  the 
English  found  forage  for  their  horses  and  cattle. 

The  Americans  undertook  to  carry  off  these  cattle 
from  Noddle’s  Island  and  Hog  Island,  and  succeeded, 
after  some  fighting.  They  scoured  Pettick’s  Island 
and  Deer  Island,  soon  after,  in  the  same  way.  Tlie 
Engli.sh  were  put  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
food. 

They  were  finally  so  much  pressed  by  the  Amer- 
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THK  SKIPIM  N(i-KOPK 


•T  TR^5lf»0^. 


LFHTKRS  FROM  SISTER  JANE  — No.  7, 


Sure  never  yet  wa«  Antel.i^e 
Could  skip  sft  liithtly  by, 

“  Stand  off,  or  else  my  ski|*|)init-ro|)e 
Will  hit  you  in  the  eye.” 

How  lifhtly  whirls  the  skipplntt-rope  ! 
How  fairy'like  you  Hy' 

“Co,  gel  you  Rone,  you  iiiuw  and  moj>e— 
I  hate  that  silly  sifth.” 

Nay,  dearest  fearh  me  how  to  ho|ie, 

<  >r  tell  me  how  to  die. 

“  There,  lake  ii,  fake  my  Hkippinit.  ro|>e. 
And  liana  yourselC  thereby.” 


AI.I.KJATORS  ON  THE  GANGES. 

The  banks  of  the  Gatit^.s  ojijiosite  to  Monjcltyr 
have  not  the  slightest  pretenijion.s  to  licauty  ;  low, 
flat,  swampy,  and  intersected  with  reedy  i.slet-s,  they 
are  the  haunts  of  multitudes  of  Alli»r<ttors,  which, 
in  the  hot  season,  may  lie  seen  sniinini^  themselves 
by  the  side  of  the  huge  ant-hills  erccted  upon  the 
sand-banks,  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Some  of  these  luiimals  attain  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  si/e;  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  kill,  in 
consequence  of  their  adamantine  armor  in  which 
the  greatest  part  of  their  bodies  is  ra.s(*d.  Even 
when  the  balls  jienetrate  less  guarded  jioints  they 
are  so  tenacious  of  life  as  to  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  liefore  they  can  lie  finally  desjiatched.  One, 
which  hail  received  eight  halls,  and  was  supjtosc'd 
to  lie  deail,  after  having  Ihumi  tied  tA  the  bamlKKi  of 
a  budgerow  for  a  whole  day,  exhihitted  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  so  mtuh  strength  and  ficrcene.ss,  as  to  lie  a 
dangerous  lu  ighlior.  Many  of  these  monsters  are 
fifteen  fe«*t  long,  and  swim  fearlessly  jia.'it  the  boats, 
lifting  up  their  terrific  heiuls,  and  raising  their  dark 
brnlies  from  the  water  as  they  glide  along.  Though 
not  so  frequently  as  in  former  times,  when  the 
echoes  of  the  river  were  less  disturln'd  by  the  re|ioi  t 
of  fire  arms,  natives  are  still  the  victims  of  that 
species  of  alligator,  which  lies  in  wait  lor  men  and 
.-tnimals,  venturing  incautiously  tixi  near  their 
haunts.  In  many  that  have  lieen  killed,  the  silver 
ornaments  worn  hy  women  and  children,  have 
Iwen  found,  a  convincing  prinif  of  the  fearful  nature 
of  their  prey.  An  alligator,  it  is  said,  will  some¬ 
times  make  a  plunge  amid  a  group  of  bathers,  and 
singling  out  one  of  the  party  dart  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  defying  pursuit  by  the  rajiidity  of  its 
movements  against  the  current,  through  which  it 
will  fly  with  the  velixity  of  an  arrow,  and,  having 
reached  deep  water,  it  sinks  with  its  victim  into  the 
abyss  of  the  river.  SjKirtsmen,  the  younger  |>ortion 
esjH'cially,  delight  in  waging  war  with  these  giants 
of  the  streiun,  a.s  they  lie  wollowing  in  the  mud  in 
shallow  places,  and  presenting  the  defenceless  parts 
of  their  Ixidies  to  the  marksman.  In  the  Sunder- 
hunde,  where  creek*  and  natural  canals  of  the  Gan- 
gi-s  wind  through  the  forests  whose  maigin  almost 
mingles  with  the  streams,  alligators  are  .sometimes 
eng;igi*d  m  deadly  encounters  with  the  tiger.  \ 
battle  of  this  kind  witnesscnl  by  a  missionary,  is 
deiscrilied  to  have  Ihu'Ii  a  diawn  one,  for,  although 
the  tiger  suiceoded  m  dr.igging  his  unwieldly’  ail- 
versary  into  a  jungle,  after  a  laps  of  an  hour  or  two 
the  alligator  wi^*  *^'c*n  to  emerge  and  to  regain  the 
water,  not  very  materially  injured  hy  the  conflict  it 
had  sustained. — [Asiatic  Journal. 


My  D£AR  c'iiii.D,  Malta. 

I  promised  you.  the  last  time  I  wrote  to  you, 
that  my  next  should  be  a  longer  and  more  amusing 
letter ;  and,  it  is  with  great  jileasure,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  my  promise.  I  was  very 
much  plea.sed  with  the  appearance  of  Malta — on 
entering  the  grand  harlxir.  I’he  hou.ses  are  built 
of  stone,  and  ornamented  with  carved  stone-work 
ami  terraces  on  the  rexifs.  It  is  u.sual,  on  the  arri¬ 
val  of  a  strange  ves.sel  in  the  harlxir,  for  a  boat  to 
tome  along-side,  with  a  band  of  music  on  Ixard,  to 
bid  you  welcome.  On  landing,  I  did  not  fixd  the 
di.sapjxiintment  I  have  e.V]H.‘rienced  in  many  of  the 
places  I  have  visited  in  the  south  of  Eurojx?.  The 
town  is  kept  remarkably  clean,  being  swept  every 
morning  by  the  convicts  of  the  state  pri.son.  The 
streets  are  generally  well  jiaved  with  white  stone — 
but,  so  .steep,  that  what  should  be  the  f(K)t  {lave¬ 
ment,  i.s  stone  steps — which  takes  away  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  walking ;  and  you  cannot  ride  about  the 
town,  the  streets  Ixiing  Icx)  9tei*{)  to  allow  the  use  of 
carriages  or  horses — unless  in  Strada  Reale,  the 
|)rinci(ial  street,  where  the  (iovemor’s  {lalace  is 
situated,  and  the  church  of  St.  John,  which  for¬ 
merly  lielonged  to  the  knights  of  the  cross.  The 
{lavement  in  the  church  is  com{X)sed  of  9C{tulchral 
slabs,  worked  in  mo.saic,  with  various  colored  mar¬ 
ble  and  jas{)er,  agate,  and  other  precious  stones; 
they  cover  the  graves  of  the  knights  who  are  interred 
there.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  church.  There  are 
not  many  gardens  here,  as  the  soil  has  been  brought 
from  Sicily,  and  is  not  very  dee{).  The  fields  are 
enclosed  with  stone  walls,  to  prevent  the  heavy 
rains  from  washing  away  the  soil,  which  gives  the 
country  a  very  barren  a{i{)earance.  There  is  a  very 
jnetty  garden,  called  St.  Antonio,  attached  to  the 
(Jovernor’s  country-.seat,  where  visitors  are  {x^r- 
mitted  to  walk  ;  and  a  small  {lublic  garden,  called 
Floraina.  At  {iresent,  the  weather  is  exceedingly 
hot,  and  the  musquitoes  are  very  troublesome. 

I  must  now  tell  you  something  of  the  custom  of 
the  {X'ople.  The  dres.s  of  the  ladies  consists  of  a 
black  silk  {letticoat,  bound  round  the  waist — over 
a  Ixxly  of  some  other  kind  of  silk  or  {irint — and  a 
faldetta  of  black  silk  over  their  head,  which  gives 
them  the  ap{x*arance  of  nuns.  The  men  wear  a 
red  wiKillen  cap  on  their  heail — which  hangs  half 
way  down  their  back,  which  serves  them  for  a  bag 
— a  {lair  of  linen  trowsers — no  shoes  or  stockings 
— and  five  or  six  gold  rings  on  their  neckerchief — 
with  silver  buttons  on  their  waistcoats;  indeed, 
.sime  of  them  have  silver  coins  on  their  jackets, 
for  buttons :  they  are  a  very  industrious  {x;ople. 

1  must  now  conclude — w'ith  my  alfectionate  love 
-until  next  month,  when  I  will  write  to  you  again. 

1  remain,  your  affectionate  sister,  Jank. 


.Iekvekson’s  Opinion  of  Ardent  Spirits. — 
“The  habit  of  using  ardent  spirits  by  men  in  {lub- 
lic  office,  ha.s  occasioned  more  injury  to  the  public 
w'rvice — and  more  trouble  to  me  than  any  other 
circumstance  which  has  occurred  in  the  infernal 
concerns  of  the  country,  during  my  administration  ; 
and  were  I  to  commence  my  administration  again 
with  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired  from  ex{)eri- 
ence,  the  first  question  I  should  ask,  with  regard  to 
every  candidate  for  public  office,  would  be,  ‘Is  he 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ?  ’  ”  | 


I  Can’t  do  it.— What  a  volume  of  human  mis- 
ery  is  here  unfolded  in  that  short  sentence.  What 
mighty  efforts  of  undeveloped  genius  are  chained  by 
this  conclusion  of  de.spondency,  when  a  barrier 
cinyices  to  interpose  the  onward  progress  of  the 
will,  and  sometimes  of  mere  human  volition  ?  What 
domestic  unhappiness,  what  downward  marches  to¬ 
ward  the  gloomy  and  solitary  abodes  of  {xiverty _ 

what  anxious  solicitude  that  fills  the  brnast  of  the 
de{)endent  wife— what  ardent  wrestlings  with  the 
demon  of  des{)air— what  .social  wretchedness— 
what  deep,  painful  anxiety,  what  national  evils 
are  ikqiicted  in  the  spirit  of  that  ex{)r€*ssion  !  It  is 
the  language  only  of  the  sidf- wretched:  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  weak  imbecile.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  moral  coward,  who,  .standing  upon  the  shore  of 
some  desolate  island,  in  the  stormy  ocean  of  life, 
and  looking  out  rqxin  the  billows  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  earthly  grandeur  and  human  happine.ss, 
is  so  blinded  by  fear  that  he  cannot  see  the  sur¬ 
rounding  gbxim.  It  is  the  articulated  feeling  of  the 
traveller  of  the  de.sert,  who,  having  gained  an  em¬ 
inence,  sees  nothing  bat  a  barren  plain  before  him, 
thirst  {(arching  his  tongue,  and  weariness  subduing 
his  .strength.  But  shall  he  lie  down  without  ho{)e 
Nay,  let  him  press  forward,  make  but  one  effort,  a 
green  basis  will  meet  his  vision,  a  cool  .stream  will 
bubble  up  from  some  unforeseen  fountain,  and  he 
will  reach  his  journey’s  end  crowned  with  the  rich 
rewaids  of  his  {x?rseverance. 
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